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The Role of Research 
in the Education of Undergraduates 


BROTHER H. CHARLES 


A case history demonstrating the remarkable results— 
educational and scientific—that can be achieved with 
a properly conceived undergraduate research program 


Research is a dignified term. It is impressive. Consequently the term is 
often used to designate almost any search into the past, superficial ob- 
servation of the present or application of some principle in the forma- 
tion of a useful gadget. It has different meanings for different people. 
Well informed people regard research as a careful, diligent search or 
studious enquiry. To them it always connotes important activities such 
as pushing back intellectual horizons, increasing the great bulk of knowl- 
edge or applying known facts and principles more effectively in the 
struggle for supremacy and even for existence. Lay people are inclined 
to look upon research in its many forms as the great means by which the 
world is to be improved and man’s existence made more comfortable. 

Research is an activity in which great numbers are employed both in 
colleges and universities and in government and industry. And the de- 
mand is for more and more research personnel to discover or make new 
things, to interpret observed phenomena, to devise more and better ways 
to use facts and materials available, and to train and direct technicians. 
Most research is classified as of the graduate level since most researchers 
have secured their training in graduate and professional schools. 

What about research in undergraduate schools? Is the undergradu- 
ate capable of doing research? Should undergraduates undertake re- 
search? What results can be expected if they do? 

Work accomplished each summer by advanced high school students 
under the tutelage of college and university research directors indicates 
clearly that research training is effective even below the college level. 
These students, many of whom are far from being geniuses, demon- 
strate what a trained mind coupled with strong motivation can accom- 
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plish under adequate direction. But can their work, or that of under- 
graduates, be classed as research? 

To me research is essentially a methodical, systematic, exhaustive in- 
vestigation of something unknown—at least to the investigator—with the 
idea of adding to the fund of knowledge—at least of the investigator. 

I realize that research presupposes a certain fund of knowledge, as well 
as training in the use of scientific method, and consequently is in general 
more appropriate to the graduate school; also that certain problems can 
be handled properly only with advanced training, experience, facilities 
and faculties of graduate schools. Yet I maintain that research is in no 
way degraded simply because it is engaged in by undergraduates. I am 
convinced that some types of research can be and should be carried on 
in small colleges, even in those with limited facilities and budgets. Also, 
research carried on in graduate schools and in professional life will be of 
a consistently higher caliber if students receive adequate training in re- 
search during their undergraduate days. 

The objectives of research in graduate and undergraduate schools are 
different. Graduate and professional research is done to make significant 
additions to the fund of knowledge or to determine how known facts 
and principles can be most effectively applied to mundane problems. 
With the undergraduate, we are more concerned with the effects that 
research has on the student himself—what it does to and for him—than 
with any addition his findings may make to the general fund of knowl- 
edge. Both groups make critical and exhaustive investigations and experi- 
mentations, but the undergraduate need not blaze a new trail. Neverthe- 
less, undergraduates have made significant contributions to certain phases 
of major research problems. 

May I illustrate what I mean by research, and the types of problems 
which undergraduates can handle, by describing what takes place in the 
biology department of the college in which I teach? 

I teach in a small liberal arts college located in southeastern Minnesota, 
at the mouth of a minor tributary of the Mississippi. A trout stream runs 
through the campus, and the valley is walled by bluffs about 600 feet 
high. It is a college for men only, of whom about gs per cent are resident 
students. 


At the time of registration, entering freshmen elect any major they 
choose to pursue. Before May 1st of his freshman year each student ap- 
plies to the head of his chosen department for admission. For instance, 
I can accept or reject a freshman who applies for admission to the biology 
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department. This is one method of reducing dead weight and increasing 
motivation. 

In the junior year each biology student selects a research topic. The 
chosen problem may be accepted or rejected, depending upon the esti- 
mated ability and reliability of the student, the facilities required and 
the availability of a faculty member who is interested in developing the 
project. Most students take some phase of a problem on which a faculty 
member is working at the time and are accepted as collaborators, mot as 
technicians. After the students’ topics have been finally selected, the 
department holds general sessions on research as an activity and on 
methods of attacking problems. Each student then prepares a brief in 
which he defines and delimits his problem, stating definitely what he is 
going to investigate. He then forms a plan of attack. He usually needs 
much help at this point, particularly in establishing adequate controls, 
for many students have little or no idea of what controls are or of the 
necessity for their use. He indicates the space, apparatus and organisms 
necessary and describes his proposed methods for keeping accurate and 
exact records of all procedures and happenings. This plan is discussed 
with his supervisor and changes are made until the plan seems feasible. 
Here direction must be carefully done, for the task of the director is to 
prevent waste motion rather than to confine the student to stereotyped 
thinking and investigation. 

Once the investigation starts we encourage and require the student to 
record all happenings, regardless of whether they refer to the immediate 
problem or not. Observations made during the course of an experiment 
often lead to interesting side problems, but the student is not allowed to 
pursue them until he has completed his original investigation. Since the 
student starts his research during his junior year, he is in an excellent 
position to do worthwhile work on at least one interesting side problem 
during his senior year. During the experimental work the student either 
works in close cooperation with his adviser or is observed by him at 
least twice weekly; he also submits weekly or semi-monthly reports 
which are discussed with his supervisor. 

After the completion of his experimental work the student has several 
conferences with his adviser on the organization and interpretation of 
data. After the data are organized and preliminary conclusions are form- 
ulated, there comes a thorough combing of the literature. This study of 
the literature is purposely delayed because we believe that previous 
knowledge of the subject-matter deprives the student of certain joys of 
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discovery and may cause him to enter an investigation with an unhealthy 
bias, as most students have too much faith in the written word. Lastly 
the student prepares a final report. This requires a considerable amount 
of supervision on the part of the faculty member. (Anyone experienced 
in obtaining publishable papers from students may regard this as the 
greatest understatement of my article.) 

As to the types of problems given to students in the biology depart- 
mentat our college, we were handicapped at first by both space and budg- 
et. So we used the out-of-doors and studied such things as the relation 
of growth in length of tree branches to the rainfall on hillsides and on 
quarry floors; the relation of tree-ring growth to twig-length growth; 
a census of the land snails of the Winona area. Such a census had never 
been done and resulted in the finding of one snail reported in the state 
only as a fossil. Studies of the relationship of time in the duck season to 
the incidence of shot in the gizzards of ducks, and the distribution of 
water plants on the feet of ducks, have been continued over several years; 
both have been popular problems with students who like to hunt, since 
they are allowed to kill ducks at both migrating seasons of the year. 

A group project involving several men over a period of four years 
included a survey of the invertebrates and of the algae in our trout 
stream; the species of fish in the stream; an analysis of the stomach con- 
tents of trout during the first four weeks of each trout season; and an 
estimate of the extent of reproduction of the trout during three years. 
We were aided by the Federal Government, which established devices 
to record stream depth and flow and the rainfall in the valley; by the 
Minnesota Fish Commission for bringing their shocking machine to the 
stream so that we could make a more accurate determination of the 
species of fish in the stream; and by this same Commission for the re- 
moval of one or another fin from the trout added to the stream each year, 
so that we could determine the percentage of catch which resulted from 
natural reproduction in the stream. The boys obtained the stomachs of 
trout when they made the creel census each morning during the first 
four weeks of the trout season. 

In 1956 we were fortunate enough to secure a science building and a 
little bigger budget. Our research program of the year 1958-59 included: 

1) The mechanism of sodium transport across the skin of the frog. This 

was supported by the National Institutes of Health. 

2) The infectivity of irradiated Ascaris eggs in the golden hamster. This 

too was supported by the National Institutes of Health. 
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3) Genetic effects of X-irradiation on moist and dry seeds of the common 
morning-glory. 
4) Sex reversals in Rana clamitans caused by living in graded aqueous 
solutions of estrogens and androgens. 
5) Population studies of the freshwater clams of the upper Mississippi 
River. 
6) Seasonal variation in the planktonic life of Lake Winona. 
7) Development of Ascaris eggs in an intestinal fistula of the albino rat. 
8) The effect of temperature variation during irradiation on the sensitivity 
of Ascaris eggs. 
9) The effect of low-post-irradiation temperature on the cleavage delay of 
Ascaris eggs. 
10) The effect of length of day and time of day on mitosis in the liver of the 
white mouse. This was supported by a grant from the Cancer Foun- 
dation. 


Starting in September 1959, with the aid of a grant under the NSF 
Undergraduate Research Participation Program, another member was 
added to our faculty whose only function is to direct the research ac- 
tivities of some of our students. He is a research physiologist with an 
international reputation, who retired recently from the Mayo Founda- 
tion because of the age limit. Many of the problems now being pursued 
reflect something of his interests, which are along physiological and 


pharmacological lines. 

Thus several juniors and seniors under his direction are now studying 
temperature effects on the circulation rates of crayfish, glass shrimp 
and water fleas, as well as the effects of certain drugs on the circulation 
of these same animals. A grant from the Minnesota Heart Association of 
a polygraph for the recording of reactions of these animals will enable 
the students to obtain more accurate records of the reactions. Other 
students are conducting circulation studies on hibernating brown bats. 
A study of the circulation rates of thirteen striped gophers, already 
observed for one winter, is to be continued, but this time with half of 
the gophers having the pituitary gland removed. 

Students are continuing their research on the relation of time of day 
and of growth hormones on the mitosis of liver cells of the mouse. Im- 
proved apparatus for recording radioactive materials is now available 
(thanks to a grant from AEC) for more accurate determination of 
sodium transport across the skin of the frog. This apparatus is now being 
used also for studying the incidence of Strontium go in the clam shells 
which we have been collecting, classifying and aging for the past fifteen 
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years from the upper Mississippi River. The viability of plants cultured 
from scrubbings from the feet of migratory water fowl is being tested 
after air-drying portions of the cultures for 3, 6 and 9 hours. 

Most of our present research is carried on in two large rooms to which 
research students carry keys. Each student is assigned a desk on which 
his materials may remain untouched by others. Association with others 
during research activities stimulates better efforts. Talking over problems 
with others clarifies thinking, evokes suggestions for different and per- 
haps better approaches to some phase of the problem, and tends to keep 
students from arriving at conclusions founded on insufficient evidence. 
White jackets secured through War Surplus and laundered weekly by 
the college are issued to all men engaged in research. This distinction of 
being allowed to wear a white jacket impresses the wearer as well as the 
freshmen. 

Research requires library facilities in excess of those provided by small 
colleges. Our college library, which has a considerable science reference 
section, is supplemented by the libraries of two neighboring colleges. The 
extensive science library of the Mayo Foundation, only 43 miles away, 
is open to our students, and convenient bus transportation makes this 
facility readily accessible. During holiday seasons and over week ends, 
the libraries of the University of Minnesota and the Crerar and other 
libraries in Chicago are used. 

Are undergraduates really benefited by research activities? Would 
they become more liberally educated if they directed their energies only 
to course work and to more extensive general reading? With reference 
to spending more time on course work, we of the biology department 
believe that at least some students—those who are better than average in 
intellect and performance— become better educated as a result of spend- 
ing a considerable part of their time on research. 

Such students are benefited in several ways: 


1) When a man adopts research he leaves that great group of people in 
college who rely on pressures from formal courses to keep them working; he 
assumes responsibility for his own education. 

2) He is stimulated to develop an often latent ability, that of original, inde- 
pendent thought and enquiry. 

3) He is almost compelled to break the learn-text, pass-exams routine, a 
stultifying habit which so many college men have developed by the end of 
their sophomore year. 

4) He pursues the line of study he wants, at his own rate and as far as his 
interests and intellectual capacity will allow. 
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5) He develops the habit of careful thinking. Solving a research problem 
requires the student to acquire an exhaustive knowledge about one particular 
subject, to organize and coordinate the knowledge collected, to compare his 
experimental findings with those of other investigators and to draw infer- 
ences and conclusions so far and no further than the evidence warrants. The 
experimental work involved gives the student valuable training in techniques 
not otherwise taught in formal courses. 

6) He meets faculty and other scientists on a new level—that of a co-investi- 
gator. This association is a source of information, but more important, of in- 
spiration. Anyone who has watched the shine come into a student’s eyes as he, 
with a prideful degree of competence, discusses some problem with a scientist 
of note realizes the import of such a meeting. 

7) He improves his social standing in the college as a result of his extra 
intellectual efforts. A word of explanation here. Small colleges may not get 
more than average distribution of non-intellectuals, but if a majority of its 
students are residents, these non-intellectuals wield a terribly stultifying in- 
fluence. Those students whose performance in class enhances the intellectual 
atmosphere and consequently raises the grade curve come under definite 
social disapproval. They are openly resented or avoided by those who would 
attend college as thoughtlessly and painlessly as possible. “Curve raisers” are 
resented, but those engaging in intellectual work of an individual nature, such 
as research, are respected, even envied. 


With reference to education obtained through reading—research stu- 
dents soon realize that the scope of knowledge is an ever-changing, 
growing thing; that interpretations and theories change with new dis- 
coveries and developments; that knowledge must be frequently re-evalu- 
ated; that a person must read thoughtfully and constantly if he is to keep 
up in his field. Training in research reading gives the student methods 
and habits making it possible for him to keep up. 

What do you, as a teacher, get out of directing the research done by 
your undergraduate students? The most obvious result is the long hours 
spent in directing the activities of the uninitiated beginner in research. 
But the compensations are such as to cause anyone to thank God fer- 
vently for undergraduate research. This activity gives the teacher the 
privilege of exposing enquiring minds to new and fascinating subject 
matter; the opportunity to challenge a selected group, all of whom are 
competent and most of whom are eager, to solve problems of living 
things; a more effective way to give students an essential part of their 
training; and finally the satisfaction of seeing their students grow up, 
blossom and really fruit. To me there are no greater thrills in the teaching 
profession. 





An American Campus in Europe 


GERALD R. PATTON and JAMES B. MOORE 


American programs of study abroad are becoming 
as common as Hilton hotels. Here’s an account of 
a thriving one in “the Paris of the North” 


Whittier College students returning to their home campus after spending 
a semester in Copenhagen as the shock troops of one of the first Ameri- 
can campuses in Europe tell a story about the “Americanization” of their 
Danish economics teacher, Professor Erling Olsen. 

A Danish professor’s traditional procedure—until the Whittier invas- 
ion—had been typically European. At the hour of the lecture he would 
enter the classroom and the students would stand until he took his place. 
He would proceed to read his lecture—no matter how lengthy and dry 
—wholly without interruption. At the close the students would again 
rise and the professor would retire. 

The young economics teacher was soon informed, however, that in 
the United States students ask questions in class and even dare to voice 
their own opinions. Anxious to accommodate his formal training to the 
desires of the Whittier students—who, after all, were being lectured in 
English and as a separate group—the Copenhagen professor suddenly 
grasped the meaning of this revolutionary educational procedure and 
saw that is could be summed up in that democratic word participation. 

Thereafter, sensing that the Whittier students were somewhat over- 
awed by the brilliance of his lectures and not speaking up as they or- 
dinarily did, Olsen would stop abruptly, single out a student and address 
him with the words: “Mister --——, would you care to participate?” 

Whittier students report that what saved the situation was that their 
professor’s Americanization was only skin deep. Before the student had 
offered many gems of wisdom, Olsen would insist on interrupting to 
answer his own question and take up his discourse again. 

The significance, as well as humor, of the situation was shared by Ol- 
sen’s colleagues at the University of Copenhagen, eight others of whom 
were also involved in teaching Whittier students. At the Christmas party 
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for Danish and American students and professors, one of the learned 
Copenhagen doctors played Santa Claus. The evening reached its peak 
of hilarity when the young economics professor was called to the floor 
by Santa with the challenge: “Professor Olsen, would you care to par- 
ticipate?” 


II 


The returning students came home with the sense that they had been 
pioneers in what may well be a permanent and lastingly worthwhile 
adventure, resulting in a genuine sharing of educational philosophies 
and techniques, and helping to speed the day of world peace. 

The eagerness of the Danish professors to learn and share in American 
ways, together with the large hospitality of Danish educational leaders, 
government officials and university students, made a lasting impression 
on the Whittier students and their director. 

The same hospitality, together with the thorough preparation made 
by the Danish International Student Committee (official representative 
of all Danish university faculties and students) for the opening of Whit- 
tier College in Copenhagen, led Dr. Paul S. Smith, president of Whittier, 
to comment after his visit to the foreign campus: “It’s twice as good as 
we thought and five times as good as on paper.” 

Whittier students were aware that Americans have been going to 
Europe to study since colonial days. Their foreign campus, however, is 
setting a new pattern for this type of study. Europe is playing host in a 
different way today, and the closing years of the 1950’s have seen the 
establishment of a number of American “campuses” abroad, with the 
promise of more to come. 

Starting with Stanford, which opened a European campus near Stutt- 
gart in the spring of 1958, and followed by Whittier at Copenhagen and 
by Redlands at Salzburg, other colleges are now making studies for 
similar operations. From the indications of the trend, American cam- 
puses in Europe—and even in the Far East—may soon be as common as 
Hilton hotels. 


Ill 
The Whittier-College-in-Copenhagen plan, which began with con- 
versations between Whittier and the Danish International Student Com- 


mittee (D.1.S.) several years ago, was conceived as a middle way between 
purchase of an actual campus and buildings in Europe, on the one hand, 
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and merely permitting American students to study in some European 
university on the other. 

Whittier has no physical campus in Copenhagen. It uses the facilities 
provided, through the D. I. S., of the University of Copenhagen (13,000 
students in all branches, founded 1479)—including the library, with some 
75,000 works in English—the Royal Library, the Danish National Student 
Union, the social rooms of the Student’s Club, and student housing and 
dining provided at the Hotel Fredericksberg, a tourist hotel. 

The Whittier “campus” in Copenhagen is therefore the Whittier 
students themselves, living, studying and eating together, organized as 
a self-conscious unit. At the same time, whatever can be called the “cam- 
pus” of the Danish students at the university (there is little of what 
Americans call a campus, only large downtown buildings) is also the 
Whittier campus. 

The Whittier plan aims at both self-identity and interpenetration, the 
theory being—and it has now been substantiated in practice—that by liv- 
ing, studying, traveling, eating and talking together, Americans and 
Danes will learn from each other. It may be noted also that contact with 
non-American students is not confined to Danes, since students from all 
over Europe study in Copenhagen. 

The chief example of how the Whittier plan is actually a campus 
abroad is found in the classroom. The Danish—and European—plan of 
higher education consists mostly of independent study and voluntary 
attendance at lectures, with examinations spaced several years apart. This 
time-honored program is obviously not adaptable to the American sys- 
tem of semesters, courses and credits. Whittier students therefore study 
with Danish professors at the university in separate classes, where the 
lectures are all in English. The Danish professors have shaped their lec- 
tures for the Whittier students to the semester unit. Examinations, both 
written and oral, conclude the semester’s work. The initial Whittier- 
abroad semester offered lectures (or courses) by a group of Danes in 
Scandinavian culture, European economics and modern European his- 
tory, and courses by the Whittier professor (a sociologist) in three socio- 
logical subjects: comparative US-Scandinavian social welfare policies, 
comparative US-Scandinavian treatment of delinquents and criminals, 
and the cooperative movement. All were three-credit courses. 

The current semester abroad varies the course content to include 
political science and international relations, and the present director of 
the Copenhagen program is a political science professor. 
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How did Whittier students do under Danish professors? Whittier 
students were practically unanimous in their conclusions: “The lectures 
with the Danish professors covered a great amount of material and de- 
manded a lot of work. They were particularly stimulating because we 
got a European point of view on everything—social welfare, the World 
Wars, contemporary Europe. The load was about what we get on the 
home campus.” 

The results were about the same too: some students got high marks, 
a few had a difficult time, and the rest were somewhere in between. 

In view of the fact that the typical Danish university student almost 
never questions his professor in class, seldom stops by his office and never 
calls him at home, the enthusiasm exhibited by the Danish teachers of 
Whittier students in helping the Americans with their studies augurs 
well for cooperative efforts in the future. All these men are highly trained 
leaders in their fields, and several occupy positions of weight in govern- 
ment, business or labor unions. 


IV 


In the Whittier-abroad plan, then, the classroom lectures in English 
under Danish and American professors represent the core of the pro- 
gram, while three complementary phases—all planned in advance— 


strongly contribute to the total semester’s experience. 

These may be roughly summed up under the headings: in-the-field 
study, seminars with experts, and sharing European life. 

In 1959-60, Whittier College in Copenhagen opened on September 
23 with a three-week study-tour (for want of a better term) of Scan- 
dinavia and closed at the end of January with a week’s study in West 
and East Berlin. In addition to these periods spent entirely outside the 
classrooms of Copenhagen, an extensive field-study program was carried 
on throughout the semester. 

A concentration on sociology courses in the initial semester naturally 
suggested field-study of rural Scandinavia and careful investigation of 
Danish social welfare institutions. (This fall’s program substitutes parlia- 
mentary and political field-study in England, Holland and Belgium.) 
Thus, when Whittier students settled down in Copenhagen and were 
plunged at once into discussions of “the Outer Seven” and “the Inner 
Six,” or Swedish jurisprudence, or government by commune in Den- 
mark, they already had some idea of what the professor was talking 
about. 





In Oslo, with the city’s head sociologist as their lecturer-guide, students 
made a study of housing and city planning. In Stockholm, the special 
investigation concerned child welfare and its total structure throughout 
Sweden. Near Viborg in Denmark, Whittier students lived in a manor 
house and studied the farm cooperative movement. 

Study for four months with Danish professors who are intimately ac- 
quainted with their social, political, scientific, geographical, literary and 
historical environment, made all points within a day’s reach of the uni- 
versity the wider classroom of Whittier in Copenhagen. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s tales take on a new meaning when Pro- 
fessor Koefoed, the literature teacher, describes for the students in 
Odense—the writer’s home town—the environment of his stories and 
guides the class through the Andersen home and museum. 

Students wading their way through a couple of thousand pages on 
modern European history, under Professor Schoulbye, might have found 
this excessively dry but for the fact that they were in Copenhagen where 
some of the history was made, and where their own teacher had been a 
part of the resistance movement during World War II. “Modern Eu- 
ropean History” becomes something more than an academic topic when 
the instructor points out photos of his friends in Frihedsmuseum, show- 
ing what they looked like when they came from the concentration 


camps, then invites some of the same people to class to tell the students 
about it. 


“I never understood war was that cruel,” was the reaction of one 
Whittier student. 

Whittier students of European economics and the cooperative move- 
ment (of which Scandinavia is the world’s prime example) were not 
only deluged with lectures but had the opportunity to smell their way 
into the subject. At a cooperative pig farm they got acquainted with the 
famous Danish pig, with the long, wide sides for English bacon and the 
big rear end for American hams. The farmer hosted the students at a 
meal; explained his cooperative store (one of 2,000 in Denmark); showed 
them his packing plant, grain elevator and mill; and escorted them 
through his dairy processing plant, where they sampled the ice cream. 
Then the students were taken to the village school, where they sang with 
the children, visited the town hall, where the administration of the com- 
mune was explained, and wound up at the village’s modern home for the 


aged. 
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Professor Viggo Lando, lecturer on Scandinavian government, took 
his students off to court trials, translating for them as the lawyers 
worked. They saw an accused murderer, provoked into his action by a 
bully, get a medium sentence (the state would take care of his family 
during the jail term), and a pimp get eighteen months. Whittier students 
noted with astonishment how the prosecution and the defense worked— 
not as if opposed to each other, but together to bring out the truth—and 
that the jury and judges voted together on the sentence after careful 
deliberation. 

In parliament their host—himself a member—explained about the three 
Communist members: “We let them sit there and yell. It’s better than 
driving them underground.” . 

Field-study, so extensive that only brief mention of its total impact 
can be made here, was also a method of learning about Danish education 
by Whittier students, many of whom are future teachers. 

They visited the students at the gymnasium (pre-university training) 
in Vieum. They learned that the Danish gymnasium students ready to 
take their last exams were about the age of American college sopho- 
mores. These Danes had already had seven years of English, six years of 
German, three of French, three of Latin, plus mathematics, history, re- 
ligion, literature, Greek culture, physics, chemistry and gymnastics. 
When they said they were going on to hojskole (high school), they 
meant a college for teacher training, business administration, dentistry 
or some other profession. Only four per cent of university-age students 
go to the university. 

Classes in sociology were given intensive field-study when they went 
to Lyngby, a suburb of 70,000 near Copenhagen. Here the “womb to 
tomb” welfare program took on meaning as students visited a clinic for 
young mothers, a créche for babies, a nursery school, and a leisure time 
center for school children of working mothers. There was a home for 
unwed mothers; a housekeeping home for girls caught in family con- 
flicts; a private house for the feeble-minded; apartments for the aged; a 
sanitorium for the chronic sick; a children’s home. 

Whittier students heard the legal adviser of the Social Welfare De- 
partment (their host) say: “These people are striving to be the same as 
anyone. Social welfare is people.” 

In their examination of the welfare program there, all run by the state 
and to a large degree the consequence of the increasing urbanization of 
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society, Whittier students thought they caught a fair insight into the 
idea of Scandinavia’s “middle way” which seeks to embrace both wel- 
fare and freedom. 

“You can have a collective responsibility that puts a floor under people 
and at the same time an individual opportunity which enables people to 
rise—and particularly to have freedom of individual expression,” is the 
way one of their professors put it. “We are trying to strike a happy 
balance between the ‘security’ of the kind represented by the USSR 
and the ‘rugged individualism’ of the Western world. This is cooperat- 
ism.” 

In concluding a description of the field-study, only the briefest men- 
tion can be made of the Berlin seminar. Confrontation with clever doc- 
trinaire presentations by Communist Party members at Humboldt Uni- 
versity in East Berlin climaxed the semester abroad. Whittier students 
also had discussions with student groups and professors at the Free Uni- 
versity in West Berlin. 

The second tactic, already mentioned, for grasping the realities of the 
European environment—a sort of field-study in reverse—brought out- 
standing experts to the Whittier-in-Copenhagen classrooms at regular 
intervals. These included leaders of the Social-Democrats and the Con- 
servatives, labor leaders, management leaders, the president of the na- 
tional welfare board and a noted criminologist whose work is prison 
reform. 


’ 


Vv 


Perhaps the most important of all the various facets of the Whittier- 
abroad program is that having to do with the student’s personal and 
social life. Here, as elsewhere, more is “caught than taught,” and the 
Whittier program tries hard to provide a setting and an experience which 
will help the student gain a deeper understanding of the way Europeans 
see, feel and think. 

Copenhagen is a large city with over 1,000,000 inhabitants (Denmark’s 
total population is only 4,500,000), and the Danish International Student 
Committee was well aware that students coming from a small, demo- 
cratic campus in sunny Southern California, well known for its friendli- 
ness, might find the “Paris of the North” not so gay as they expected. 

Consequently the D. I. S. appointed from among the students at the 
University of Copenhagen a sponsor for each man or woman student in 
the Whittier group. During the course of the semester the Danish spon- 
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sors invited Whittier students to their homes, took them to concerts, 
the opera and the ballet, and introduced them to other Danish students. 

It is true the Whittier students missed the friendly greetings heard all 
over the home campus. A typical reaction, at first, was that “the Danes 
are a very cold people.” But Whittier students soon learned that in Den- 
mark “one has a small circle of friends, not a large circle of acquaint- 
ances,” and that friendship is taken very seriously. 

Plenty of opportunity was given Whittier students for social frater- 
nization, both men and women going on dates with Danish young people. 
Most of them purchased second-hand bicycles and were soon pedaling 
around Copenhagen like natives. American students found walking on a 
date to a park, museum or concert rather a refreshing novelty after 
Southern California, where no one walks any more. 

Living accommodations at the Hotel Frederiksberg the Whittier stu- 
dents found ample, with double rooms and European-style breakfast 
provided. Lunch and dinner at the Student Club for 50-6o cents, or for 
30-35 cents at the Cannibal Kitchen (as it is called by Danish students 
because its plain and inexpensive food demands a catholic taste), satis- 
fied American students, although the steady diet of boiled potatoes had 
to be supplemented by fresh fruits. 

Danish students (for whom there is still not enough housing) live at 
the ultra-modern Minerva or the Solbakken or other student centers, 
for about $14 room cost per month in contrast to the $45 paid by the 
Whittier students. The D. I. S. hopes soon to build an International 
House near the Solbakken for 200 foreign students, where housing can 
be provided at near the rates for Danish students. Whittier students had 
no particularly startling opinion about living in a “coed dorm” except to 
say: “The Danish student’s attitude is a lot more grown up than ours.” 

Whittier students had the option of travelling during Thanksgiving 
and Christmas vacations or of staying in Danish homes. Some of them 
became so well acquainted that they stayed on with their adopted Danish 
parents for another semester, studying with other American students at 
the university. The D. I. S. is exploring the possibility of getting another 
American college to start a second-semester program, so that students 
could get a full year’s work abroad, in American-sponsored programs, 
for the same cost in travel. 

When the Whittier students were given a reception by university and 
government leaders at the opening of the semester, Dr. Erik Warburg, 
president of D. I. S. and former chancellor of the university, said: “In 
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former days the universities in Europe were closely connected, and stu- 
dents and professors went from one university to another. This custom 
has become less frequent during recent centuries, but I feel that organiza- 
tions like the D. I. S. and the World University Service highly contribute 
to renew the link between students of different nations and different con- 
fessions. By the confidence the Whittier students now are showing us 
they have confirmed the old brotherhood between university people all 
over the world—I thank you for that. I thank you the more for that, 
because I believe that the being together of the students and the pro- 
fessors may contribute to better the understanding among nations and 
may further a friendship that to some extent can lessen the political, 
economical and confessional tensions which have been and still are so 
dangerous to mankind and to a humam way of living. I hope that the 
academical brotherhood that the Whittier College and the D. I. S. now 
shows may become only a small part of the friendship among men, which 
is a necessity to a happy life in the future.” 

The feeling that something worthwhile educationally has been in- 
augurated is shared by the faculty and students at both Whittier College 
and the University of Copenhagen. 

When curriculum and arrangements were completed at Whittier this 
spring for the second year’s program, Ole Scherfig, Secretary-General 
of D. I. S., said to the Whittier-in-Copenhagen committee: “The aca- 
demic achievements of the Whittier students and their contribution to 
international understanding have greatly stimulated interest on the Dan- 
ish side in having more American students come.” 





On Reducing Faculty Losses 


GORDON C. GODBEY 


The teacher supply being what it is, colleges will bave 
to make the best of what they have; and common sense 
dictates that they make what they have better. A plea 
for a salvage program for marginal faculty members 


Each year, on campuses all over the nation, college administrators re- 
play a familiar though uncomfortable scene. The dean or department 
head calls in a faculty member and, after groping for an opening, finds 
words to communicate to the unfortunate one that his contract will not 
be renewed. No one enjoys this scene. It means telling a man that he has 
failed. It means breaking off relations with a sense of guilt, and efforts 
at saving face for both administrator and faculty man. For the former 
(if he had a voice in selecting the latter) it means an admission of poor 
judgment. For the latter, it means that he is adjudged too poor in quality 
to be kept, even in times when faculty are increasingly hard to find. 

In most cases of discharge, poor teaching is a contributing cause if not 
the major one. Estimates of ability of the short-term appointee feed 
back into administration most quickly through his classroom efforts. 
Those faculty members who are spectacularly unsuccessful are the first 
to be let out. And more than ninety per cent of faculty discharged are 
at the instructor or assistant professor levels. 

In a substantial number of cases, those faculty members who are re- 
leased are people who look good on paper. They have sufficient academic 
degrees for their rank. Usually their knowledge of their field is adequate. 
Many have published as much as have successful colleagues of similar 
age. Their placement papers have been good enough for them to be 
hired, sometimes with cursory interviews and no demonstrations. Uni- 
versities whose purchasing agents will scrutinize a 35-dollar lawnmower 
will hire a 4,500-dollar instructor largely from the advertising of a col- 
lege placement officer, with supplementary, often vague, letters from 
his colleagues or former teachers. 

Hiring a man and having to let him out because he does not perform 
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as expected is unhappy enough when it happens once. In the collegiate 
world, however, this hire-try-fire cycle can be repeated several times 
with the same man. 

College administrators, being charitable men (Caplow and McGee to 
the contrary), drop the unsatisfactory faculty man with a minimum of 
fanfare. They hope that in a different environment he will bloom. They 
do not want to blackball the unfortunate. Neither do they want to ad- 
vertise to constituents that their institution is losing faculty, whatever 
the cause. To do so might seem to advertise their own mistakes of judg- 
ment, even though they may be merely accumulating their fair share of 
such mistakes. In fact it is common for the releasing institution to write 
carefully-phrased letters of recommendation for the released man. 

Who loses when faculty are fired and re-hired without any oppor- 
tunity for improvement? Obviously they, their families and the firing 
and hiring institutions. Most of all, the students lose. They have lost now 
and forever the opportunity to have learned more in the poorly taught 
courses. They may have missed inspiration which would have molded 
their lives, fired their ambitions. And as our students lose, so has our 
nation lost. Especially in these years of common crisis, we cannot afford 
to lose ability, lose training, lose inspiration. For any given year, only 
something like 51 per cent of entering freshmen graduate from college 
in four years, and certainly poor teaching is a contributory cause to the 
49 per cent who fail to go the distance. 

Patently the situation looks to us for remedy. What can be done? 
Certainly a remedy will not be found by demanding too little of college 
faculties. At the same time, we must avoid demanding too much, so that 
the number of failures will not be unnecessarily high. 

Lacking an adequate reserve force of faculty, there must be some at- 
tempt at making the most of what we have. In Liberal Education for 
December 1959, Ray C. Maul sees 1969-70 enrollments of 6,500,000 
calling for as many as 390,500 faculty. Realistically he asks whether 
these will all be competent.’ 

Some failures among this army of faculty are the result of the very 
specialization which higher education demands. Man selects and de- 
velops some of his powers at the cost of inhibiting others. And the 
farther up the degree ladder he goes, the greater is this danger. Further, 
the logic and cold reasoning which make for excellent results in research 
do not apply so unreservedly to human affairs. Hers the art of teaching 
asserts itself, and its lack becomes painful. 
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In industry and the professions there is continual training of personnel 
for more successful functioning in presently held positions, or in ac- 
celerating the development of new abilities. In fact, industrial and pro- 
fessional trainers often turn to the universities and colleges for help. 
Now let those helpers help themselves. 

One possible program of faculty development would be summer 
training programs of ten weeks, to be established cooperatively by 
groups of institutions of higher education strategically located about 
the nation. Each cooperating institution could send a predetermined 
number of faculty whose teaching has not met minimum demands. 

‘Costs of the program would be prorated. The institutions would also 
find it necessary to pay a subsistence salary to faculty members who 
attend, so that they could devote their time and attention with the knowl- 
edge that their families would not be starving. Leadership and manage- 
ment for the “teaching arts camps” would be drawn from the cooperat- 
ing institutions, so that some institutions would be sending their best 
and their worst, but for different purposes. 

Our very best abilities could well be turned loose upon this problem. 
We may be sure that didactic instruction will not be sufficient. Willing- 
ness to see oneself must be coupled with ability to recognize oneself. 
Perhaps case study will provide one means of attack. Demonstrations by 
admittedly successful teachers deserve a place, with attention given to 
audio-visual methods which have proved effective. Utilization of the 
findings of social psychologists concerning small-group behavior un- 
doubtedly should be considered. Those teachers known to history as 
outstanding doubtless deserve further study, as do those outstanding 
teachers described in fiction. Whatever method is evolved at first, it is 
sure to be revised as experience with such groups teaches the way. 

Can colleges afford such a trial at remolding potentially useful faculty? 
Financially they certainly can afford it. If they salvage 25 per cent of 
those who undergo the program, they have saved on interviews, travel, 
time consumed in settling new people and in other administrative details. 

The greatest saving from the proposed plan would be in the education 
of our students. As competition increases to get into college, and the 
accomplishments of high school graduates rise, students will probably be 
more acute, more demanding of their instructors. And failures will be 
more readily spotted and pointed out. Merely passing the faculty failures 
around among institutions will create wide havoc. 

For those who fear the effects of an adult being asked to go to a cor- 
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rectional summer program, we suggest that they would be considerably 
more desirable than the effects of being fired. The very fact that the 
faculty person was thought worth a salvage effort should bolster his 
confidence. 

The ingredients are all available. What is needed now is leadership to 
put such a program into effect for a trial period. 


1. “A Second-Class Education for Millions?” 





The Schools and Political Literacy 


WILLIAM M. ARMSTRONG 


An analysis of the student as a boob—and an 
indictment of the kind of education that lets 
his “boobitry” go unchallenged 


Not long ago, this writer approached the head librarian of a large mid- 
western high school to ask why the more thoughtful journals of public 
opinion—The Saturday Review, The Reporter and Harper's were some 
of those named—were so often unrepresented in high school libraries. 
The librarian paused momentarily as if he were striving to place some of 
the names, his face bearing a pained “where did this guy come from?” 
expression. Then he spoke: 

“First, the students and teachers would not read them, and second, we 
would never get some of them past the school board”—and he turned 
abruptly away in the general direction of a table containing in sturdy 
transparent folders the current issues of U.S. News and World Report, 
The Reader’s Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Life, Popular 
Science, Parade and Hot Rod, along with a Hearst newspaper and as- 
sorted corporation propaganda. 

Any college professor who has suffered through the agony of being 
“corrected” in class by a student quoting from The Police Gazette or 
The Reader’s Digest will take perverse glee in the story of the aged 
Tory statesman who was against teaching the masses to read “for fear 
that they would become illiterate.” Whether or not it is entirely fair to 
say that the bulk of our population is being educated only to become 
easy prey to the paid professional stalkers of Madison Avenue and Wash- 
ington, D.C., one thing is clear: political illiteracy is widespread in the 
United States today and our educational system is doing far too little to 
combat it. 

However much students may give serious thought to public ques- 
tions, they use few intellectual insights gained from their formal educa- 
tional experience, but rely chiefly on attitudes and prejudices they have 
carried into the schoolroom from the home (as conditioned by the 
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church and by the television screen and other mass media). Under- 
graduates are always surprised to learn that many of their professors 
shun such middle class mores as a sturdy one-party faith or membership 
in local service clubs, country clubs, patriotic societies and veterans’ 
organizations, and do not play bridge or golf, subscribe to Time and 
The Saturday Evening Post or even attend religious services. 

Today’s undergraduate political orthodoxy is grounded in a cluster of 
economic and social prejudices that may be summarized as a firm attach- 
ment to the status quo. Recent researches show that four years of college 
do little to disturb these attitudes. As Professor Philip E. Jacob has shown 
in his illuminating book, Changing Values in College, college graduates 
today are carrying substantially the same values away from college that 
they brought in with them as freshmen. Chiefly the failure which Jacob 
sees is in the teaching of the social sciences, but the question might 
reasonably be put: Should the social sciences be expected to do it all? 
One disturbing aspect of the recent revelations concerning rigged tele- 
vision shows has been the widespread tendency on the part of college 
students, and even of some of their instructors, to condone and even to 
defend the conduct of the participants. This is but one of the frighten- 
ing facets of American education today—the extent to which young 
people are encouraged to measure success wholly in terms of the dollar. 

Student attitudes tend to be markedly authoritarian, regardless of 
grade level or announced party allegiance. A seven-year survey of 10,000 
high school students recently concluded at Purdue University revealed 
that 43 per cent do not oppose restrictions on free speech, 37 per cent 
favor third-degree police methods, and 34 per cent would abolish the 
right to circulate petitions. Recently Dr. Paul Nash tested students at an 
eastern university on their attitudes toward the protections provided by 
the Bill of Rights and learned to his dismay that a majority was willing 
to discard some of them. Only one in five students, he learned, believed 
that an accused person should always be able to know the names of his 
accusers (Article V1). A scant 54 per cent endorsed the right of free 
assembly (Article I), 40 per cent failed to support the right to a public 
trial (Article VI) and the avoidance of self-incrimination (Article V), 
and 63 per cent showed disagreement with various guarantees of Articles 
IX and X. 

This is not to say that the American college student of the Nuclear 
Age is entirely conformity-minded (as too often has been alleged). On 
the contrary, he does not hesitate to do battle with his professors or with 
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college officials: the difference is that the plane of encounter has largely 
sunk from the intellectual to the material. With the lone exception of the 
integration crisis in the deep south, today’s student “causes” tend to re- 
volve around such rigorously non-intellectual matters as the desire for 
legalized liquor on the school grounds, the food served in the college 
dining room, low grades handed out by professors, campus dress rules 
and dormitory regulations, and the like. Apart from some undeniably 
philosophical questions raised by the dress rules and liquor regulations, 
student encounters with the college administration tend to be more 
caloric than cerebral. At one eastern United States high school, the stu- 
dents, following the example just set by undergraduates at a neighboring 
institution of higher learning, with truly Spartan zeal fortified them- 
selves with sack lunches and waged a one-day “hunger strike” against 
the school cafeteria. 

Professors, observing from the sidelines these skirmishes with the ad- 
ministration, have wistfully calculated the intellectual capital to be 
gained if some of their students’ combative energy could only be chan- 
neled into pursuits of the mind. Some of these teachers recall the heady 
intellectual encounters that convulsed many an American college campus 
in the 1930’s. Of Brooklyn College, then famed as a libertarian jousting- 
ground of rival political ideologies, David Boroff has recently written: 
“Certainly, the old political fervors are [now] dead. Even as respectable 
an enterprise as ‘Sane Nuclear Policy’ could round up only 175 signa- 
tures for a petition. Many were afraid to sign (‘Look, I plan to teach; I'll 
give you money, but don’t ask me to sign.’), although the College ad- 
ministration did nothing to discourage the campaign. There are about 
sixty students in all the political groups with about fifteen in a Socialist 
club—but as a young Democrat sardonically observed, ‘All they do is sit 
around and watch their beards grow.’ ” 

Is there a real political dialogue in the United States today? One af- 
firmative view was recently expressed (evidently with tongue in cheek) 
by a national magazine when it asked, apropos of student whoopla at one 
of the recent collegiate mock presidential conventions: “Who says the 
younger generation is politically illiterate?” The negative retort to this 
might well be: “Granted mock exercises like this are fun for the partici- 
pants,what clear educational end do they serve?” Consider in this con- 
nection the words of Professor Earl Latham of the Citizenship Clearing 
House, a non-profit organization for encouraging political education in 
colleges: “It is not education to dress up as a Pakistani in a United Nations 
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festival. It is not education for students to go to city hall on Boy’s Day 
and make believe that Tom True is Mayor-for-a-Day. Activity outside 
the classroom qualifies as . .. education [only] when students are placed 
in real political situations, acquired data by observation, involvement 
and experience, under direction and supervision, and take it back to the 
classroom to excogitate with benefit of criticism by peers and elders.” 

Those who work regularly with young people know that they do not 
respond as readily to the real-life situation as to the mock one—all the 
more reason, it will be urged, why they should be exposed to the former. 
In this connection political scientist Ralph K. Huitt recounts that in 
October 1956 an Eisenhower campaign speaker appeared before a large 
student audience at an eastern university. Loud cheers greeted the 
speaker when he held up an “I Like Ike” button. 


“Who wants Ike for President?” he asked. 
More applause, and most hands went up. 
“Who wants Whittier for Governor?” 

Again enthusiastic cheers, with most hands up. 
“Who'll work for them in this campaign?” 
Cheers and laughter, but no hands. 


The failure to respond, however, was not quite total. After the meet- 
ing one boy came up to the party leader and asked: “How much do you 
pay an hour?” 

Political apathy is not restricted of course to young people. Sir Nor- 
man Angell once aptly observed: “Before men were allowed to vote, 
they were ready to die for it; now that they have the right to vote, they 
do not take the trouble to do it.” The ugly fact is that Americans of all 
ages make up the worst voting turnout of any major democracy. But, 
bad as this is, it should concern us less than the process by which Ameri- 
cans who do bother to vote arrive at their choices. Democratic govern- 
ment unfortunately rests “upon the caprice, as well as the consent, of the 
governed.” One of today’s pitfalls for free government is plain, ordinary 
unintelligent voting—the otherwise “educated” citizen’s readiness to 
form judgments on the basis of scare words or band-wagon slogans; the 
voter’s failure to recognize the limits of his political proficiency and to 
seek instruction accordingly. Here is a challenging educational role in- 
deed for the school to fill. 

On many American college and university campuses today, active 
political education—as reflected in the existence of political clubs and 
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student and faculty participation in political action—is forbidden. Col- 
leges can, and do, teach students how to sell real estate, how to keep a 
journal and construct a balance sheet, how to fashion a dress or decorate 
a room, how to play bridge, conduct a Beatnik party or come out prop- 
erly in society, and a host of similar curricular and extra-curricular activ- 
ities; yet “hush-hush” is too frequently the word when real-life educa- 
tion for citizenship is proposed. Why this should be remains a constant 
mystery to students of government. Interest in politics and the political 
scene is, after all, the only enlightened kind of citizenship in a democ- 
racy. When we Americans lose our interest in politics, heaven help us 
as a free people. 

Why have some colleges and universities been reluctant to assume 
responsibility for political education? Officials reply that institutions of 
higher learning ought not to be battlegrounds for rival political ideolo- 
gies. Many take the attitude that politics is not intellectually respectable 
(football, naturally, is)—an attitude in which, unhappily, they are joined 
by some faculty members. Nonsense! Were not the two most politically 
minded and intellectually fertile products of the eighteenth-century 
enlightenment on these shores—Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son—both firmly convinced that the university must fulfill its mission of 
extending the frontiers of knowledge by keeping alive the traffic in ideas? 
And that this can only be done by allowing dissent and the constant 
clash of ideologies? The best institutions of higher education have always 
thrived on controversy. Had there been no controversy, for example, in 
the medieval universities over the geocentric theory, we might conceiv- 
ably still be teaching that the earth is the center of the universe—perhaps 
even that it is flat. 

The pressing need for realistic political education in the schools comes 
into full relief every four years, around election time. Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, who would hardly dare to venture an opinion on the composition 
of the atom, or on the validity of Einstein’s E = mc*, suddenly becomes 
by intuition an expert on nearly anything concerning politics. One of 
the chief bars to intelligent voting behavior has always been that “opin- 
ions in political matters are not reached dispassionately in the way that 
a physical scientist solves a problem in the laboratory.” In brief, anyone 
can be an expert on government without formal study, so Mr. Average 
Citizen (mistakenly) believes. Unfortunately, too many of those who 
run our schools seem to agree with him. 

Some of the difficulty lies unquestionably in the failure of secondary 
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schools to instill in young people headed toward college a desire to think 
politically and, what is more important, to view political problems in 
their fullest intellectual dimensions. School administrators normally are 
too occupied in seeking elective office in the local Kiwanis Club, or in 
attending meetings of the local chamber of commerce, or in harmonizing 
alumni pressures for this or that change in school athletic policy, to give 
attention to matters of the mind. 

Nor does the usual classroom teacher offset this administrative abdica- 
tion of intellect. Whether from actual fear for his (or her) job or merely 
from a zeal to scratch the backs of the conservative business and pro- 
fessional men who dominate his local school board, the public school 
teacher has, to a degree, abdicated his responsibility to provoke student 
thought. The odds are that he unquestioningly signed a loyalty oath in 
order to get his job and that in the classroom he unwittingly cultivates 
a similar conformity of thought. Recently the American Civil Liberties 
Union disclosed that its membership rolls contained as many housewives 
as school teachers, with college professors and businessmen in the 50,- 
ooo-member organization outnumbering school teachers by more than 
six to one. Small wonder the tragedy of college instructors today finding 
that the majority of their entering freshmen are sterile in the realm of 
ideas. (Still worse, that so many of them leave college in the same con- 
dition! ) 

Implanted social prejudices that high school social studies courses 
ought to have tempered, if not eliminated, flourish openly among college 
students. Not long ago in a history examination a top-ranking college 
student commented on nineteenth-century American racist demands for 
a halt to immigration from southern and eastern Europe. The wording 
is especially interesting since its author himself is of a racial minority: 
(The italics are this writer’s.) 


Literacy tests for immigrants would keep out the /ow, ignorant masses of 
Italians, Slavs and other East European peoples with whom the Americans 
had nothing in common, and [would] admit the skilled workers who were 
culturally like Americans. . . 


Another student much less subtly stressed the need for immigration 
barriers “to keep the trash from Southern Europe out.” 

Granted that many teachers in the primary and secondary grades are 
failing in their jobs, whose fault is it? Who taught—or rather, who failed 
to teach—the teacher? What must be said in this connection of the teach- 
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ers college? Characteristically the least scholarly of any of the four-year 
institutions of higher education, freighted with vocational curricula, 
functioning under dictatorial and often ignorant direction, is it any 
wonder, critics ask, that the average education school campus maintains 
only the slimmest intellectual hold on its students and faculty? Or that 
campus political clubs and political action usually meet with an adminis- 
trative ban? Here—in this stridently educationist half-world of some- 
times disdainful, sometimes uneasy hostility to liberal education (the 
“jlliberal Arts,” quipped one teachers college professor)—the bulk of the 
future teachers of our youth are being trained. Would that more of them 
were being educated as well! 

“When a democracy,” declares Admiral H. G. Rickover, “has too 
many uneducated citizens, their very presence will turn public debates 
into personality contests . . . they will vote for one or another solution to 
a national problem on the basis of their subjective liking for the person 
who advocates this solution.” He continues: “To the uneducated, the 
world is hazy, haphazard and full of mysterious powers which he does 
not comprehend and therefore fears. Events impinge upon him singly. 
He cannot see their inner connections. He lacks the foundation of knowl- 
edge without which opinions are worthless; his views tend to be arbitrary 
suppositions, emotionally determined, guesses or parroted clichés. But 
above all he differs from the educated person in having no other way of 
observing people, events and issues than through his own senses, nor of 
judging them except by emotional preference.” 

But those who, like the Admiral, would take to horse and slay the 
dragons responsible for our present educational nadir must measure the 
odds. To begin with, there is an entrenched professional lobby, rein- 
forced by the administrations of more than 200 teachers colleges (al- 
though now in most states disguised under the name “state college” or 
“university” ) plus the hundreds of departments of education and schools 
of education which dot the liberal arts college and university campuses 
of the country. Secondly, the reformers will find the status quo sup- 
ported by a public-opinion “image” of the school as a place where the 
vocational, social, religious, patriotic, emotional and/or recreational 
growth of the younger citizen properly ought to receive equal attention 
to the improvement of his mind. 

Finally, and most disquieting of all, they will find their efforts blocked 
or impeded by the administrations of more than half the liberal arts col- 
leges and universities of the country. 
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American education today is in crisis. The public delusion that today’s 
burgeoning college population is a product of hordes of eager, qualified 
youth beating upon college doors for admission is an example of the wiles 
of Madison Avenue translated to the college executive suite. In reality, 
the years since World War II have brought lowered academic standards 
to many American colleges. Chiefly this can be laid to the ever enlarging 
role of the administrator and the resulting shrinkage in the status and 
role of the professor. The professorial impulse toward quality is con- 
stantly offset by the administrative itch for bigness, as currently re- 
flected in the competitive race by colleges to recruit (and keep) ever- 
growing numbers of students—which results, in turn, in the continued 
swelling of the curriculum with vocational-educationist courses. On 
hundreds of American campuses today the teaching faculty, the only 
real measure of a school’s worth, stands helplessly by as administrators 
cant about “strengthening the college’s image” and “articulating with 
the community” while they ruthlessly guillotine learning in favor of 
wholesale order-taking from corporations and local pressure groups. 

The educationists who have in part wrought this havoc speak blithely 
of educating the “whole” person. But we shall not do that until we start 
educating our young people, and the teachers of our young people, for 


active, responsible citizenship—which means a sound liberal education. 
“A good political education,” rightly declares the Citizenship Clearing 
House in its policy statement College Standards for Political Education, 
“should leave with the students some sense of the importance of the 
simple act of voting, not for the sake of casting a ballot as such, but for 
the purpose of casting an intelligent ballot.” 

Our schools cannot in good conscience undertake to do less. 





Elementary Education and the 
Liberal Arts College 


VIRGINIA L. RADLEY 


! 
Caveat to the liberal arts college engaged in 
teacher-training: don’t try to copy the 
professional schools; develop a program 
consistent with your own educational philosophy 


The place of an elementary education program in a small liberal arts 
college is at best an equivocal one if the college subscribes to the tradi- 
tional plan of permitting a major in this field. It is the intention of this 
article to illustrate the ways in which one such college has attempted to 
resolve this problem. 

First of all, by way of review, it is well known that there exists a need 
for qualified elementary teachers. The question lies not in the fact of 
need but rather in the definition of “qualified.” The contention of pro- 
fessional schools of education rests in the assumption that method in 
teaching, or the “how,” is more important than content, or the “what.” 
The contention, on the other hand, of the liberal arts college rests in a 
complete reversal of this assumption. Each believes steadfastly that its 
philosophy will provide in practice the best “qualified” teacher. 

Partially because of the need extant for elementary teachers and par- 
tially because of a wish to fight this good fight, the liberal arts colleges 
have sought to institute programs leading to a major in elementary edu- 
cation. Herein lies their problem, for most programs so instituted by 
liberal arts colleges in this country are antithetical in practice to the 
philosophy which spawned them. The philosophical raison d’étre of the 
liberal arts college is found in the belief that certain cores of subject 
material provide students with the background requisite to any area of 
specialization or vocation. These cores in the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, the natural and physical sciences are seen as fundamental to the 
development of the educated man. As Ralph Waldo Emerson would 
have his Scholar be “Man Thinking,” so the liberal arts college would 
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have its graduate in education be “Man Teaching”; the accent here to 
be always upon Man, the vir bonus, the moral citizen of his world. Thus 
the philosophy reads one way but the actual curricular offerings in liberal 
arts education programs read another. 

How has this inconsistency developed? Very often the state has re- 
quired of all candidates for teaching certification a core of courses in 
professional education. The liberal arts colleges have dipped into the 
very powerful schools of education for faculty to teach these courses. 
Slowly and insidiously the cores in humanities, social, natural and physi- 
cal sciences have given way to specific courses tailored to the “teaching” 
of English, biology, sociology, science, art, etc. Thus the major becomes 
not a liberal arts major but an education major, and in consequence the 
entire philosophy of a liberal education (which had, after all, initially 
impelled the student to select a liberal arts college rather than a school of 
education) is sabotaged. In fact, the tail has in many instances furiously 
wagged the dog. For example, one excellent liberal arts college for wom- 
en, whose elementary education majors numbered at the time the major 
was elected 23, noted that this was the largest of any major group within 
the college. At Russell Sage College, the elementary education program 
was placed within the School of Arts and Sciences’ rather than estab- 
lished as a professional school within the college, and the number of 
majors within each class had for some three years composed the largest 
major group within the School of Arts and Sciences. 

The preceding situations do a service to no one. In addition to the 
creation of internal philosophical conflict, which is felt by adminis- 
trators, faculty and students alike, these programs tend to send out in- 
ferior teachers. After all, the fact must be squarely faced that such pro- 
grams Offering a major in elementary education often become, when 
incorporated into the liberal arts college, “dumping grounds” for medi- 
ocre students. What is a seminar in “Elementary Education” to a seminar 
in “Milton and the 17th Century World”? What is a course entitled 
“An Introduction to the Study of Elementary Education” to one en- 
titled “Social and Intellectual History of the United States”? What is a 
major sequence which includes several courses devoted to the study of 
“methods and problems in the elementary schools” to one which includes 
fundamentals of psychology—child, adolescent, advanced general, social 
and experimental; or one which includes the histories of the United 
States, Europe, Western Civilization, England, France and the Far East? 

To be candid, a liberal arts college ought to face up to its limitations 
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with regard to the resources it has available in “professional education” 
as schools of education would define it. Where are its campus “labora- 
tory schools”? Where are its specialists in the handicapped? Where are 
its extensive audio-visual aids? Where, its reading specialists and “lan- 
guage arts” faculty? They are not. They are not for at least two reasons: 
first, the liberal arts disciple does not believe he needs all of these ma- 
terials and personnel in order to prepare a student to teach at the ele- 
mentary level; and, secondly, the small private college depends upon a 
staff of well-trained faculty who are cognizant of the liberal arts ideal, 
and therefore such peripheral personnel and gadgetry are an indefensible 
expense. 

In view of the preceding points it would be both wise and well if such 
colleges would cease their attempts to recapitulate the methods, proced- 
ures and techniques belonging to and admired by the professional schools 
of education. It is the contention of this author that the schools of edu- 
cation do a much better job with their own ideas than the colleges do in 
their half-hearted attempt at imitation. 

Does this mean then that the private liberal arts colleges should aban- 
don their attempt to educate for elementary teaching? Decidedly not. 
They need only to develop consistency between philosophy and prac- 


tice, that is, to reaffirm their initial position, to look hard at their many 
assets and to “hold fast to that which is true.” 


A new look at the philosophy behind liberal education will show that 
the major field of concentration leading to elementary teacher certifica- 
tion should be one chosen from among the liberal arts. For many years 
liberal arts colleges have been successfully preparing teachers for the 
secondary schools. These young men and women have always offered 
competence in a subject area. Concomitantly with their courses in this 
one area, they have offered courses in education requisite to teacher 
certification. This same principle might well be translated to apply to 
elementary teacher certification programs, with but one emendation: 
that is, this latter major should be an interdepartmental major which 
would allow, not only for a measure of depth in concentration, but also 
for the breadth of concentration requisite to the greater versatility re- 
quired of the elementary teacher. 

Russell Sage College has recently initiated such a program. Students 
who matriculate in this program will elect one of the following arts and 
science divisional majors: social sciences, fine arts, speech-English-drama, 
modern languages, natural or physical sciences. Most of these divisional 
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majors offer within their interdepartmental structure an opportunity 
for election within three areas. For example, a divisional major in social 
science may elect to emphasize psychology, sociology or history. That 
is, she will take, if she elects to emphasize psychology, 24 hours in that 
subject, 18 hours in sociology or history and 6 hours in whichever area 
is not elected for major and minor emphases. A student electing a di- 
visional major in fine arts, will range through three sequences in art, 
music and drama. In addition to these content emphases, the require- 
ments established by the State of New York for elementary teacher 
certification will be met within the four-year liberal arts program. These 
professional education courses will of necessity be taken in lieu of the 
normal complement of discrete electives. 

As everyone knows, the avant garde curriculum in elementary edu- 
cation already calls for “specialists” in a given content area. For example, 
the teaching of modern languages at the elementary level can scarcely 
be done by an elementary teacher trained in the traditional way, for 
there would be no language background. The heavy emphasis upon 
science to be taught “K-12” makes demands upon the elementary edu- 
cation teacher which the Russell Sage College graduate, trained in the 
natural sciences and certified to teach at the elementary level, could 
satisfy. The elementary teacher would doubtless find her civic role far 
more productive were she to be well versed in the essentials of discourse 
and discussion, in the fundamentals of speech, in the principles of speech 
education, etc. The speech-English-drama graduate would have these 
skills at her fingertips. 

But this kind of practical justification for divisional majors is sub- 
sidiary to the main reason for evoking such a program. The primary 
reason finds itself, as has been said, in the efficacy of a liberal education; 
that any who become imbued therewith are knowledgeable in the things 
of this world and the next, capable of that quality of imagination which 
will, in turn, enable them to be malleable in the face of change yet stead- 
fast in the cause of truth. This is the justification for the liberal arts and 
its point of view; and this has been the philosophy behind the new pro- 
gram in elementary education at Russell Sage College. 


1. Russell Sage College not only has a “school” of arts and sciences which offers 
majors in all traditional subject areas, but also makes available professional speciali- 
zations in business, physical education, nursing, and home economics. Students in 
each of these professional areas take at least one half of their work in arts and 
sciences. 
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Three Curricular Conflicts 


W. H. COWLEY 


A canvass of three conflicts of interest with which, at 
one time or another, every college president must deal 


Among the conflicts that every college president must mediate, those 
relating to the curriculum stand highest in significance and, further, 
create more emotion than any others except perhaps those having to do 
with academic freedom. In this paper I canvass three curricular conflicts 
with which, at one time or another, every present-day college president 
must deal. They arise from the divergent claims of, first, general and 
special education, second, the humanities and the sciences, and third, 
teaching and research. 

Before discussing the first of the three, I should like to put them all 
into socio-historical context. This requires brief descriptions of the 
colonial colleges, of the massive new social forces beginning to act upon 
the Western World during the last half of the eighteenth century, and 
of the curricular results of these forces. 


I 


None of the three conflicts I have cited disturbed the nine colonial 
colleges or those following their tradition. They offered little special 
education, they taught little science and they engaged in little research. 
They had only one function, namely literary education. I deliberately 
use the word “literary” and not “liberal” education. These were synony- 
mous terms, but the locution “liberal education” had little currency in 
the United States until the nineteenth century. Late in the century, how- 
ever, it won out in competition with the term “general education” which 
some educators like President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard preferred. 
Today this terminological competition continues, but no phrase better 
describes the curriculum of the colonial colleges than does “literary” 
education. 


Note: Address given at the presidents’ institute of the Institute for College and 
University Administrators of Harvard University, 22 June 1960. 
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Not until the Civil War did conflict arise between special education 
and general, liberal or literary education. The colonial colleges provided 
all their students with the same kind of education through a fixed and 
prescribed curriculum with no special occupational orientation. Con- 
trary to a widely-held opinion, they were not established to train clergy- 
men per se. Rather they gave all their energies to educating members of 
the literary classes or what went by the name of the “republic of letters.” 
They offered a “polite education” which scorned everything that had 
direct economic utility. 

The colonial literary curriculum suffered little from the second of the 
three conflicts—that between the humanities and the sciences. Literary 
education consisted primarily of Greek and Roman literature and in- 
cluded only snippets of largely outmoded science studies from textbooks 
and not in laboratories. Thus with the flowering of science the literary 
colleges came to be called “classical colleges.” This name did not begin 
to give way to “the college of arts and sciences” until about 1890, when 
the proponents of the experimental and social sciences finally began to 
break down the barricades that the classicists had erected to keep them 
out. 

Nor did the colonial colleges suffer from the third conflict that plagues 
today’s higher educational structures: their dual functions of teaching 
and research. Here and there during the colonial period a professor con- 
ducted experimental studies or wrote an occasional book, but research as 
understood today had no place in American colleges, or in the universi- 
ties of Europe other than those in Germany and one or two in Italy. It 
did not become an accepted function of American universities until after 
the opening of Johns Hopkins in 1876. 

In sum, America’s first colleges were single-function institutions teach- 
ing a non-specialized, non-scientific curriculum. Their prescribed classi- 
cal curriculum lost its value and its appeal because of a long series of 
events occurring during the last half of the eighteenth century, events 
which made inevitable today’s curricular conflicts. Some of the most 
important occurred during the year of the signing of the American 
Declaration of Independence. I list five of these as illustrative of several 
dozen happening in that and surrounding years. 


II 


These events of 1776 were (1) the putting into operation of the first 
two steam engines sold by James Watt, one in a coal mine and the other 
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in an ironworks, a circumstance that presaged the end of the long Age of 
Muscle Power and the beginning of the Age of Machine Power; (2) the 
reading by Antoine Lavoisier of a paper before the French Academy of 
Sciences anticipating his later promulgation of the law of combustion, a 
concept that led to the initiation of the new chemistry and thereby to an 
enormous leap forward in all the physical sciences; (3) the publication 
of Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, a work which stated the prin- 
ciples that made it possible for entrepreneurs to exploit the steam engine 
and the flood of other new machines and processes conceived by in- 
ventors and scientists; (4) the submission to the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses by Thomas Jefferson and four associates of a series of bills propos- 
ing new statutes for that state, including those outlawing primogeniture 
and entails and another establishing religious freedom—bills which Jef- 
ferson declared would establish a system of government from which 
“every fibre would be eradicated of ancient and future aristocracy”; 
and (5) the presentation by the French encyclopedist Denis Diderot to 
Catherine the Great of Russia of a plan for the university at St. Peters- 
burg that she contemplated founding—an amazing document that pro- 
phetically described the comprehensive American university that began 
to emerge a century later. 

These and other portentous developments of 1776 and adacent years 
commingled to sound taps on the Age of Muscle Power and reveille for 
the Age of Machine Power. They also largely nullified the value of the 
literary education given by the colonial colleges. The new age required 
educational conceptions and processes that could produce the manpower 
needed to direct and use the new energies—social as well as physical— 
becoming available with fantastic rapidity to men and nations. It also re- 
quired huge quantities of new knowledge and large numbers of special- 
ists to develop and to disseminate it among the managers and workers of 
the fast developing agricultural, commercial, industrial, political and 
social institutions spawned by the new forces in the world. 

A few discerning men foresaw the advent of the new era and recog- 
nized its intellectual and educational implications. One of them, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, anticipated the oncoming age even before its dawning, 
as witness his 1749 pamphlet Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pensilvania and his efforts some years later to introduce ap- 
plied science and commercial subjects into the curriculum of the Acad- 
emy and College of Philadelphia (the University of Pennsylvania since 
1791) whose original board of trustees he chaired. Franklin also in- 
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fluenced the first president of King’s College (Columbia since 1784), 
whose initial announcement concerning the studies of the new institution 
included courses in “husbandry, commerce, and manufactures.” 

These and other efforts to make American colleges equal to the new 
age did not succeed, however, because, as I read the records, of two 
chief reasons. First, those in control of the colleges in operation before 
the Civil War—and some of them long after—believed zealously that no 
one could be considered to be an educated man who did not have a 
classical education, and second, because they failed to discern the signs 
of the onrushing technological era. Thus in 1828 the Yale faculty round- 
ly deplored efforts to revise the curriculum, and the same year the ad- 
herents of Oxford and Cambridge sneered at the just-established Uni- 
versity of London as a “new-fangled scheme of pantology.”* Then in 
1840 President Josiah Quincy of Harvard blasted the efforts of those 
urging reform by writing that “the safe ways are the trodden paths” since 
“the wisdom of antiquity . . . is chiselled upon [curricular] works little 
less admirable than those of nature herself, and imperishable as her moun- 
tains.””* 

President Quincy could not have written this statement had he com- 
prehended the significance of such events as the patenting that year of 
Samuel F. B. Morse’s device for sending messages over wires; nor could 
the Yale faculty in 1828 have written its famous denunciation of the new 
demands being made of the colleges had it perceived the implications of 
the laying of the rails of the first American “steam road” in Baltimore 
that Fourth of July; nor could the utilitarian program of the University 
of London have been scoffed at by English classicists had they under- 
stood the import of the Corn Law presented to Parliament in mid-July. 

Perceptive people like Benjamin Franklin, however, who sensed the 
oncoming of a new and fabulous historical epoch, set about the arduous 
and unfavored business of integrating the schools and higher educational 
institutions of the country with the broadening activities, interests and 
needs of Americans. They directed their first attention to the problem 
of expanding college curriculums to include courses of value to others 
besides those planning to enter the so-called learned professions of di- 
vinity, law and medicine. 


Iil 


They used two primary mechanisms to expand college offerings: 
first, the parallel curriculum, and second, the elective principle. 
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The parallel curriculum opened the way for science and engineering. 
It required the organization of new structures associated with the liter- 
ary colleges but completely separate from them. The idea of the parallel 
curriculum seems to have originated about 1825 in the fertile mind of 
Eliphalet Nott, the prodigious president of Union College in Schenectady 
for 62 years beginning in 1804. When in 1847 Harvard College opened 
its parallel Lawrence Scientific School and Yale established its Sheffield 
Scientific School, the spread of the parallel curriculum over the country 
became inevitable. They prepared for the organization of the score or 
more of specialized university schools and colleges devoted to subjects 
ranging from agriculture to veterinary medicine. They assured the 
emergence in the United States of the comprehensive university that 
Diderot had envisioned in 1776. By 1900 it had unmistakably arrived. 

The elective ptinciple requires a bit more description. To begin with, 
I have called it the elective principle and not the elective system. The 
principle of student freedom to elect a portion of their studies has found 
expression in a score or more of systems, the most widely followed to 
this day being that originated at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
about a century ago and known as the group system. No institution has 
ever followed Eliot’s widely publicized free-elective system except Har- 
vard College proper—not even its parallel structure, the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. Moreover Harvard College abandoned it in 1910 and moved 
to the group system. Be that as it may, the elective principle in one or 
another form has been adopted by every American college and univer- 
sity. It seems clear to me that it will not soon—if ever—be successfully 
challenged. I say this with confidence because the fantastic and continu- 
ing growth of knowledge makes selection among studies inevitable. Even 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, which declares that it has a completely 
fixed curriculum, permits “special arrangements” for seniors. 

Parallel curriculums and the elective principle fostered both faculty 
and undergraduate specialization. Both began to ripen in the 1870’s and 
1880's, but they did not blossom until after 1900. When in 1872, for 
example, David Starr Jordan began his career as professor of natural 
history at Lombard College in Illinois he found that his “chair” 


. . . demanded classes in Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Physics, Political Economy, Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity,” and inciden- 
tally German and Spanish! I also had charge of the weekly “literary exercises,” 
consisting of orations and the reading of essays . . . with a class in Sunday 
School as a good measure.‘ 





Undergraduate specialization began concurrently with the establish- 
ment of parallel curriculums, but most liberal arts colleges did not re- 
quire it of their students until well into this century. Harvard, for ex- 
ample, first made concentration or majoring compulsory for the class of 
1914. Now nothing is more characteristic of American higher education 
than majoring. 

The evolution of parallel curriculums into specialized schools, the 
elective principle, and specialization led to a complex of developments, 
three of which need citing in preparation for the discussion of the con- 
flicts named at the beginning of this paper. 

In the first place, for purposes of teaching and research, knowledge 
has been extensively subdivided, as witness the following observation 
made by the Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1933: 


We not only have “chemists,” we have “colloid chemists.” We not only 
have “colloid chemists,” we have “inorganic colloid chemists.” We not only 
have “inorganic colloid chemists,” we have “aerosol inorganic colloid chem- 
ists” . . . [and even] “high temperature aerosol inorganic colloid chemists,” 
and so on indefinitely until the scientist is fractionated to a single paragraph of 
his doctor’s thesis.*° 


Faculty specialization has had many effects but probably none more 
significant than its promotion of faculty voting blocks on curricular 
questions. These voting blocks are not completely disciplined in the 
sense that all members of departments and divisions vote the same way, 
but statistical central tendencies clearly exist. They produce in every 


6 


faculty what David Riesman has called “veto groups,”* that is, groups 
which view the curriculum chiefly in terms of the interests of their sub- 
jects rather than in terms of over-all institutional policy. Every college 
president and academic dean knows of their potency, and the successful 
ones are those who have the political savvy to know how to manipulate 
them. Of untold value, I have long felt, would be case studies of how 
politically astute administrators like Eliot and Lowell of Harvard, Aydel- 
otte of Swarthmore and Coffman of Minnesota managed to counteract 
the power of the veto groups in their institutions.’ 

The second development relates to the rise of research to its present 
position of pre-eminence among the functions of American universities 
and even of unitary undergraduate colleges. Until the opening of Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876, no higher educational institution in the 
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country considered research to be an important business, and it did not 
begin to attain its present paramountcy until after the organization of 
the Association of American Universities in 1900. 

For example, just about the time that Johns Hopkins got under way 
one of the members of the department of chemistry of Harvard, C. L. 
Jackson, went to President Eliot with a request for a semester off and a 
few hundred dollars to do a chemical investigation. Eliot asked: “What 
good will this do Harvard?” Jackson responded that he would write an 
article reporting his findings. “But there is no chemical journal in this 
country,” said Eliot. “Where will you get it published?” “In a German 
journal,” Jackson answered. Eliot ruled that this would do Harvard no 
good, and therefore Jackson got no semester off and no money.’ 

Another example. In 1910 the Independent, a weekly magazine of the 
time, commissioned a chemist named E. E. Slosson to visit fourteen 
American universities and to write articles about each of them. Later 
they came out in a very interesting volume, Great American Universi- 
ties, that described the academic scene of half a century ago better than 
any other I know. I particularly remember Slosson’s passage to the effect 
that at the University of Minnesota the professor’s investigations, in the 
eyes of the board of trustees and the president, were his own private 
business, much like playing the piano or collecting etchings.” 


All the historical changes thus far mentioned have contributed to the 
third development that needs citing, namely the maturation of the char- 
acteristic of American higher education that foreigners have such diffi- 
culty in understanding and that some Americans castigate bitterly—its 
extraordinary diversity. Despite such criticisms, this diversity—struc- 
tural, curricular and qualitative—constitutes the most valuable character- 
istic of American colleges and universities. 


IV 


I now move on to the first of the three conflicts for whose discussion 
the ground has now been prepared, namely that betweeen general and 
special education. 

By general education I mean that variety of education that helps an 
individual to become more intelligently aware of his own nature and of 
the society and universe in which he lives; education that sensitizes him 
to his intellectual, social, moral and spiritual patrimony; that gives him 
the skills he needs to cope with his own and society’s problems and to 
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understand and communicate with his fellows, regardless of their work 
in the world; and, moreover, that inculcates the civilized attitudes with- 
out which society cannot be maintained. 

By special education I mean any kind of special learning. It differs from 
general education in that it concentrates on one sector of knowledge. It 
is education for some special role and hence contrasts with the education 
of the student as human being per se. It encompasses not only occupa- 
tional training and the pre-occupational education typified by the under- 
graduate courses required of those seeking admission to medical schools 
but also non-preparatory majoring, that is, concentrated study of a sub- 
ject not directly related to one’s intended occupation. 

The conflict between general and special education seems to me to 
grow from the most deep-seated of all differences of opinion among 
American educators. The issue is this: does general education have any 
proper place in higher educational institutions; should it not be pushed 
back into secondary schools as in Europe; or should it not be assigned to 
junior colleges? This problem has afflicted American higher education 
for more than a century; and although the advocates of abandoning 
general education suffered a severe defeat at the University of Chicago 
in 1955, some of them continue to nurse hopes of eventual success. Mean- 
while they short-change general education. 

The first attempt to relegate general education to the secondary 
schools got under way at the University of Michigan in 1852 when Presi- 
dent Henry P. Tappan announced his intention of following the Prus- 
sian system of education, which he declared to be incomparably the best 
in the world. The liberal arts colleges of the state, together with other 
opponents of Tappan’s, worsted his plan, but at least a dozen other insti- 
tutions made later and likewise unsuccessful attempts to adopt it. Two 
presidents of Stanford, for example, made five such efforts, the last in 
1939; and Robert Maynard Hutchins went all out for it in 1942 when he 
got a small majority of the faculty of the University of Chicago to vote 
to grant the bachelor of arts degree at the end of the traditional sopho- 
more year. 

The Hutchins plan, however, did such serious damage to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that in 1955 it had to drop its two-year baccalaureate 
which, incidentally, some of its critics called the bastard of arts degree. 
Proponents of bisection, nonetheless, keep on hankering for it, as witness 
its endorsement—albeit somewhat gingerly—by Professor Richard H. 
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Shryock in his study of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
published last year.” He would like to see the University of Pennsylvania, 
he writes, give all its attention to professional and graduate education, 
that is, relinquish the enterprise of general education. 

It may be that in the course of time a few multi-structured univer- 
sities like the University of California will succeed in converting one or 
two of their campuses into units having no concern with general educa- 
tion, but nothing on the horizon suggests that this pattern will be widely 
followed. On the contrary, all signs seem to indicate that general educa- 
tion will remain a function of all except possibly a handful of units within 
mammoth universities. 

This does not mean, however, that the status of general education will 
improve in comparison with special education. A number of formidable 
factors seem likely to keep it shackled. These include the lingering be- 
lief in some influential quarters that it properly belongs in secondary 
education; disinterest in it on the part of a substantial proportion of 
faculty members; the present major system; the dominant status of the 
research function; the inability of the advocates of general education to 
agree about its content and methods of teaching; and the widespread 
student and parental insistence upon the primacy of occupational train- 
ing on the undergraduate level. Thus the flurry of concern about general 
education that seemed so promising just after the Second World War 
petered out after having accomplished relatively little except in a few 
institutions. 

I expect no basic changes during the near future in the conflict between 
general and special education. The president concerned about the con- 
flict can, I think, help prepare for its eventual resolution by taking a 
series of actions. First, he should read frequently the first chapter of 
President Lowell’s book What a University President Has Learned and 
make a long-range plan, the whole of which he divulges to no one; sec- 
ond, he should follow President Eliot’s advice about being patient with 
small gains in the implementation of his plan; third, he should find new 
money specifically ear-marked for the support of general education, 
since most faculty members, like everyone else, understand the power 
of money; and fourth, he should work energetically with other college 
presidents for the reform of the gaaduate school of arts and sciences, the 
chief locus of the difficulties of general education. 

The first three of these suggestions perhaps need no enlargement, but 
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the fourth clearly does. I shall return to it after preparing the ground 
further by assessment of the second of the three conflicts—the divergent 
claims of the humanities and the sciences. 


Vv 


By the sciences I mean not only the physical and biological sciences but 
also the social sciences. They differ; but for present purposes they can be 
discussed together and defined as “the most authentic knowledge of 
nature, man, and society” yet accumulated “by means of the [best] 
methods and techniques” available.” 

Since what the humanities are is subject to considerable difference of 
opinion, it seems desirable to sketch the recent history of the term. Until 
well into this century, the humanities meant the classical languages and 
only the classical languages. Professor B. L. Ullman, a University of 
North Carolina classicist, made this clear in an article entitled “What 
Are the Humanities?” published in the June 1946 issue of The Journal of 
Higher Education. By the time of the First World War, however, high- 
prestige people like Sir William Osler began to talk and write about “the 
new humanities” which should, they held, replace the abandoned or 
neglected classical studies. By “the new humanities” they meant the sub- 
jects which each of them individually judged to be humane. Their mean- 
ings of “humane,” however, differed widely; and so when the adjective 
“new” sloughed off in the ‘twenties,’ a score of kinds of humanism and a 
miscellany of subject groups called “the humanities” emerged. 

This led to widespread confusion even among those who taught sub- 
jects universally considered to be humane. It also led to protests against 
the classifying of studies under the name of “the humanities.” Thus, for 
example, Ralph Barton Perry, distinguished Harvard philosopher, wrote 
as follows in 1938: 

There has lately developed a practise of grouping departments under 
“divisions,” a popular classification being: physical science, biological science, 
social science—and “the humanities.” Now this is a most extraordinary ar- 
rangement. In an institution which professes to exist for the purpose of incul- 
cating it, liberal culture is only one quarter of the whole; and a nondescript 
quarter, occupying the place of a sort of rearguard appointed to pick up the 
stragglers and misfits which find no place higher up in the procession.” 


The number of criticisms of the term “humanities” and its use as a 
curricular category has lessened, but they continue in such statements 
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as that of the professor of English who held the deanship of the Graduate 
School of Cornell University in 1953, Charles W. Jones, now of the 
University of California. Said he at a symposium that year on their mean- 
ing and importance: 

Much of the time of conferences like this is wasted because Americans lack 
a developed language for easy communication of important ideas and experi- 
ences. . . . No clearer indication of the unsemantic nature of the American 
language is needed than our topic, the humanities. This term has bobbed in 
and out of American diction. It is now in vogue. Yet despite the academic 
pounding into shape . . . given it in innumerable faculty meetings, brochures, 
and classes, it is almost as slippery a term as ever.” 


Despite the slipperiness of the term, however, I believe that a defi- 
nition has been stated with which most people in the humanities appear 
to agree. Waldo G. Leland, long executive director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, phrased it as follows: 


The natural and physical sciences deal with man’s environment . . . ; the 
social sciences, with man’s association with other men; . . . the humanities 
. with the manifestations of his spiritual existence.“ 


This definition has limitations, but nonetheless in my opinion it ought 


to be more widely used by people in the humanities because it states the 
core of their concerns—man’s spiritual life~and therefore provides a 
touchstone for their own teaching and research and also a bridge for 
communication with scientists, social scientists and people in general. 
Unfortunately, however, some humanists seem not to be interested in 
communicating on equal terms with others. They stand aloof and hence 
create conflicts which damage all the higher learning including their 
own sector. 

Consider statements made about the attitudes of humanists toward 
science. “For natural science,” wrote John Herman Randall, Jr., Colum- 
bia philosopher, “humanism was and has remained an almost unmitigated 
curse.” * Irving Babbitt of Harvard, the high priest of American human- 
ists until his death in 1933, illustrated Randall’s observation by writing 
that “the humanities need to be defended today against the encroach- 
ments of physical science as they once needed to be against the en- 
croachments of theology.”” Van Wyck Brooks, briefly a member of 
the Stanford faculty and long an eminent American literary historian 
and critic, has contributed this sneer: “As for science, . . . one can obtain 
science by the cartloads from any of a dozen institutes of research.” To 
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this Hans Zinsser, a humanistic biologist, responded: “As for literature, 
one can get cartloads from any Carnegie Library.” Other scientists 
have retorted to humanists even more vigorously, including Edwin G. 
Conklin, Princeton zoologist who began his career teaching Latin and 
Greek. Humanists, he wrote in 1938, “have misinterpreted and opposed 
almost every great generalization of science from the Copernican Theory 
to the Constitution of the Atom.”” 

All but one of the quotations I have used in discussing this second 
conflict date back to the 1930’s or earlier. I have used them because I 
have been able to find few recent blasts from either camp.” On the con- 
trary my notes include not a few statements of mutual appreciation. 
This seems almost certainly to mean that a rapprochement has been 
evolving; that each group has glimmers, at least, of the virtues and val- 
ues of the other; that the more perceptive and large-minded members of 
both see that the two areas supplement and hence need one another. 

One of the sovereign characteristics of scientists, be they concerned 
with the physical or the social world, is their attention to today’s phe- 
nomena and problems. They look outward and also forward into the 
future. On the other hand, because of the nature of their subjects, human- 
ists incline to look inward and also backward to the past. I say “incline” 
because some people in the humanities deal with the present and the 


future just as some scientists recognize the continuing significance of 
the past. Thus almost every academic subject has within it workers who 
look inward and outward as well as backward and forward. Their 


breadth and depth of view has had the felicitous effects of lowering and 
making more elastic the boundaries between the sciences and the hu- 
manities and of activating research and teaching in such inter-area topics 
as the history and philosophy of science, the culture of peoples in all its 
expressions, the history and social significance of technology, the scien- 
tific bases of the fine arts. 

The time may be approaching when the relatively new tripartite cate- 
gorization of science, the social sciences and the humanities will give way 
to a problem-centered classification. James Harvey Robinson proposed 
this in his brilliant little book of 1923, The Humanizing of Knowledge, 
whose reading in my opinion is a must for all new college presidents as 
well as for everyone else charged with responsibility for teaching and 
research in higher educational institutions. 

The wearing away of the present system of curricular organization, 
however, will take some decades at least; and meanwhile what can be 
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done about the conflict between the sciences and the humanities? Here 
too presidents and their associates must be patient; but they can help 
reduce the clash and the cleavage, I believe, by means of at least one 
course of action—to wit, selecting as new faculty members as many 
broad-gauged young men and women as they can find. This will not be 
easy, however, until the major source of their supply, the graduate school 
of arts and sciences, has been very considerably changed. These most 
powerful of all units among higher educational structures primarily train 
research people and generally deny any responsibility for preparing their 
students to teach, just as they deny any concern for general education. 


VI 


Although the third conflict—between teaching and research—seems to 
me to be the most crucial as well as the most heated of those trammelling 
higher education both here and in other countries, I believe that a solu- 
tion is now in sight. I doubt that it will readily be recognized as such, and 
hence I do not expect it to be widely employed soon; but I think I see 
signs of its eventual acceptance. 

The solution grows from two premises: first, that every teacher should 
do research, and second, that the kind of research he does should har- 


monize with the kind of teaching he does. Most people in higher educa- 
tion accept the first premise—or at least pay lip service to it—and those 
who do not would, I believe, if they could assent to the second. The 
essential terms of this second proposition are “kind of teaching” and 
“kind of research.” 


Hardly without exception, discussions of college and university teach- 
ing fail to distinguish among its varieties. This leads to counterposing it 
negatively with research. The fact is, however, that all higher educa- 
tional institutions make available to their students three quite different 
kinds of teaching. 

To distinguish these three kinds of teaching, I have coined the terms 
“logocentric,” “practicentric” and “democentric.” Logocentric teaching 
concentrates on the training of people who plan to be intense students of 
a subject and as such devoted to extending its frontiers; it is teaching, to 
use a common expression, concerned with knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge. Practicentric teaching trains practitioners of any art—agri- 
culture, law, medicine, psychiatric social work and the uncountable 
number of others. Finally, democentric teaching interprets for people 
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in general—that is for non-specialists—the work and findings of logocen- 
trists and practicentrists; it seeks to give them an intelligent but not 
thorough understanding of a subject. 

These three new terms have this virtue if no other: they correlate, 
and each therefore suggests the other two. No less important, they call 
attention to the interdependence and also to the need of all three types 
of teaching. Knowledge and society stand still without logocentric 
teaching. The vocations could not recruit new members or improve their 
methods without practicentric teaching. The range of interest and sensi- 
tivity of each of us, in turn, depends in large measure upon the amount 
and quality of the democentric teaching from which we have profited. 

Everyone admits the value of logocentric and practicentric teaching, 
and hence both prosper in colleges and universities. As pointed out 
earlier, however, not a few professors and some administrators believe 
that democentric education (earlier in this paper called general educa- 
tion) should be remanded to the secondary schools. I have also pointed 
out, however, that many full-dress efforts to do this have failed. This 
means that, regardless of the prejudices of a part of almost all faculties, 
the institutions in which they have membership cannot avoid responsi- 
bility for it. They can, of course—as many universities do—slight it by 
such devices as turning it over to junior members of the faculty, and 
large portions of it even to graduate assistants. They can also undermine 
it by delaying or denying promotions to faculty members who teach 
democentric courses, a practice not infrequently employed over the 
country. 

Pushing democentric teaching into neglected corners, however, cheats 
students and society and, moreover, injures colleges and universities 
themselves. Future budgets depend, both in public and in private insti- 
tutions, not only on the good will of former students but also increas- 
ingly upon widespread understanding of the work of practicentric and 
especially of logocentric specialists. This will not be forthcoming with- 
out the help of alumni who comprehend its urgency. These considera- 
tions—let alone professional and institutional integrity—make good dem- 
ocentric teaching imperative. To belittle it is, on the one hand, to take 
the public-be-damned attitude of the robber barons, and on the other, 
to disregard the future well-being of the higher learning and of the insti- 
tutions dedicated to its advancement. 

Until the past few years, however, the graduate schools have ignored 
the preparation of democentric teachers. Indeed many of their spokes- 
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men have officially and emphatically disclaimed any interest in or re- 
sponsibility for it. They have asserted that they have only one function, 
that of training research people who, they insist, will ipso facto be excel- 
lent teachers. They never present any evidence in support of this alle- 
gation. 

The other essential term in the proposition I have presented is “kinds 
of research.” 

Logocentric, practicentric and democentric teaching all draw upon 
the same fundamental store of knowledge, but teachers choose and or- 
ganize different data to present to their students, depending upon which 
of the three kinds of teaching they are engaged in. These data they must 
find and arrange through research. If they are logocentric teachers, they 
must constantly seek new facts and concepts at the cutting edge of their 
subjects. If they are practicentric teachers, they have less interest in 
frontier facts and concepts than in the utility of their data for improved 
practice. Both the logocentrist and practicentrist, however, must engage 
in detailed factual and conceptual research in order to advance knowl- 
edge and to train able practitioners. 

The democentric teacher needs facts and concepts too, but they must 
be useful to the non-specialist, to the ordinary citizen. His research, 
therefore, must be concerned with the finding and organizing of ma- 
terials relevant to the needs of his students. General students do not want 
or need to know as much about a subject as logocentrically and practi- 
centrically trained teachers typically try to convey to them. This is one 
of the reasons why so many democentric courses are inferior to the logo- 
centric and practicentric courses taught in graduate and professional 
schools. 

Democentric teachers, to stay vigorously alive, need to be constantly 
engaged in the wide-ranging research that will offer new interpretations 
and insights into their general field. To force them, however, to conduct 
detailed factual investigations usually interferes with good democentric 
teaching, for the reason that such research necessarily concentrates one’s 
attention on small segments of knowledge and thus blocks out the broad 
view which constitutes the genius of good democentrists. 

The identification of two kinds of research (detailed and synthesizing) 
and three kinds of teaching brings into focus my proposed solution of 
the teaching-research conflict. Briefly the solution involves two steps. 
First, the establishment of programs in the graduate school of arts and 
sciences for the preparation of logocentric, practicentric and demo- 
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centric teachers as such. The graduate schools now train all their stu- 
dents in much the same way and certainly with little regard to what kind 
of teachers they plan to become. Thus they not only fail to give large 
proportions of their students the kind of education they want and need, 
but they also prevent the colleges and the undergraduate divisions of 
universities from fulfilling their major function of general or democen- 
tric education. Second, we need the development of appointment and 
promotion policies based not upon the amount of detailed factual re- 
search that a professor has published, but instead upon the quality of his 
research—much of which may not be published—in relation to his type 
of teaching. 


Vil 


In addressing the alumnae of Radcliffe College, shortly before his 
death, William James observed that the rise of research to pre-eminence 
in American higher education seemed to indicate that in the course of 
time general or democentric education would be so underprivileged in 
American colleges and universities that it would be essentially in the 
hands of the editors of popular magazines.” He went on to say that, 
should his prediction be fulfilled, the colleges and universities of the 
country would have done themselves and the nation incalculable damage. 
I submit that it has been fulfilled and that the procedures of the graduate 
school of arts and sciences have made popular magazines, rather than the 
undergraduate colleges, the most potent agencies of American demo- 
centric education. I also submit that this is a most undesirable and indeed 
dangerous situation. 

The world situation today has made the integration of colleges and 
universities into the life of the nation more urgent than ever before in 
history, and it seems obvious that American higher education cannot 
meet its obligations and opportunities by means of snail’s-pace changes 
comparable to those that converted some of the colonial colleges into 
today’s comprehensive universities. If these generalizations be sound. 
then we had better be about the business mow, it seems to me, of design- 
ing and putting into operation a program that will equitably intermesh 
logocentric, practicentric and democentric education. 
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The Specialists 
and The New Education 


EDGAR GREGORY 


Let the specialized research man teach in graduate 
school. What’s needed at the undergraduate level is 
more “specialists in generalization,” maintains the 
writer, adding new fuel to an old fire 


A goodly portion of our specialists have never really understood the 
“new education” and have accepted it only under protest. I again had 
this vividly brought home to me in a recent conversation with a man who 
had pioneered in one of the social sciences, a man now at the retirement 
age. For some reason I had mentioned a general textbook written by one 
of the younger men in the field. 

“I have the greatest respect for Dr. ————,” he said, “He’s one of the 
most brilliant men I’ve known, but he’s tried to cover everything in that 
text. He’s brought in biology when that should be left to the biologists, 
psychology when a psychologist could do it much better, and so on. 
Too many of our younger men are doing that. We have a specialized 
body of subject matter and can well devote our time to its study.” 

He then went on to say that this attitude produced disrespect for the 
science. 

“I know of a young professor of sociology who recently attended a 
lecture on his campus in which his subject was bitterly attacked. In a 
conversation with the lecturer afterwards he was asked if he had any 
defense. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘but it would take more than five minutes to 
make it.’ A luncheon discussion was arranged and the dean of the college 
asked to be included. After the young professor had defended sociology 
as a specialized science, the dean commented: ‘I thought sociology a 
hodge-podge of generalizations. I can see some value in it the way you 
view it.’ If our friend who has just published his textbook had been there, 
that dean would have been just as skeptical as ever. We can’t get respect 
from other leaders when we try to gobble up everything for ourselves.” 
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He might well have said, instead: “We can’t get respect from other 
specialists when we touch on their subject matter.” 

I asked: “If chemistry helps in understanding psychology, shouldn’t 
the psychologist know chemistry and not have to depend upon the 
chemist for collaboration?” but received no answer. 

The problem has no simple solution. I obtained my undergraduate 
training in a college that changed in my second year from the older 
academic schedules to a “new plan,” and spent three years in graduate 
work at a university whose “new plan” was justly famous. During all 
this time I observed the constant problems arising between the two ap- 
proaches. 

One of the primary difficulties, I believe, has arisen because of a lack 
of understanding of exactly what the two approaches mean. The funda- 
mental distinction, it seems to me, lies in the fact that the specialist is 
interested in the subject matter—the facts—while the proponent of the 
“new education” is primarily interested in the pupil. Now this does not 
mean that everyone interested is either one or the other. All degrees of 
point of view occur. Very rarely do you find a man completely in one 
camp as opposed to the other. The social scientist with whom I was talk- 
ing will find himself interested in the development of character very 
frequently—even when it necessitates some compromise with the limits 
of his science as he views it. It must be kept in mind, then, that we have 
this fundamental distinction in point of view but that actually the men 
involved range all the way from one extreme to the other. But for pur- 
poses of this analysis we will simplify the situation and assume the two 
fundamental types, which will aid in understanding the values and dis- 
advantages of each approach. Let us first analyze the case for the “special- 
ist.” 

The “specialist” is interested in the observation, recording and classi- 
fication of facts. When he feels sufficiently familiar with a body of facts 
he draws generalizations from them which he calls “laws.” In the early 
days of science one man could deal with any area he chose. His observa- 
tions were usually made at random, and such men as Francis Bacon ob- 
served everywhere and sought to draw conclusions from these random 
observations. As science grew it divided into several branches: as natural 
history and philosophy. One of these confined its attention to the obser- 
vation of physical phenomena, the other to social and psychological 
phenomena. As the mass of data observed and recorded increased, sci- 
entists further narrowed their areas of interest: physics, chemistry, biol- 
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ogy, astronomy, geology, psychology, economics, politics, sociology, 
etc. This research finally produced such an amount of data that one man 
could not hope to be familiar with all the details of even one of these 
fields. Further specialization set in, so that in the field of sociology, for 
example, we now have such branches as ecology, human geography, 
social psychology, demography, etc. 

All of this results from the fact that as our knowledge of the phe- 
nomena increases we must necessarily limit our field of operations so as 
to observe more accurately. The observations become more and more 
accurate with time—and therefore more and more detailed and limited. 
In this regard the social scientist with whom I talked was perfectly right. 
For social research it is absolutely necessary that the field of operations 
be limited. Social scientists should delimit their field of study and do so 
rigidly. There are plenty of materials which the sociologist, let us say, 
can deal with and which are not dealt with by any other specialist. So 
long as this remains true he should not waste his energies duplicating the 
efforts of other scientists. 

But all of this ignores another important aspect of our organization of 
knowledge. There is a need for coordinating the information thus ob- 
tained, and for drawing conclusions from combined fields. The de- 
mographer, for example, is likely to get a one-sided view of society. The 


sociologist who is familiar with all the branches of sociology—not neces- 
sarily in the detailed manner that the demographer is familiar with his 
particular area—is capable of drawing a more accurate picture from the 
combined data. 


This was what H. G. Wells sought to do with his general history. He 
made mistakes, to be sure, but the specialists were not in the least reluc- 
tant to correct him. In the light of those corrections it is possible that 
Wells was able to produce a more accurate picture than a whole group of 
specialists collaborating—but with each writing a separate section. Some 
general observations run beyond the views of the specialists. To go back 
to our sociology, even it has a limited point of view. It is necessary that 
someone with a broader point of view—that of the whole field of the 
social sciences—should coordinate the findings. H. G. Wells tried this in 
his Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. It was in many senses a 
failure, but it was a first attempt. Many more will be made—each subject 
to the hot crossfire of the specialists—before a satisfactory treatment of 
the social sciences can be obtained. 

And this is not the last step. It will be necessary to check the findings 
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of the social sciences by other branches of knowledge—as by the natural 
sciences. At present I know of no one competent to undertake such a 
task. Ultimately it will have to be done. All of this for the organization 
of the information at our command—the materials. Thus the “specialist” 
does not even have the solution in his own field. The specialist is needed— 
is absolutely indispensable—but his work can be improved by the help of 
those coordinators whose work he so much despises. Perhaps one of the 
reasons he lacks confidence in them is that at present the men attempting 
such work are so incompetent, and so scarce. In other words, we must 
yet train men to do the work of coordination. 

But this does not deal with the problem of the educator—and it will be 
remembered that we made a distinction between the educator and the 
specialist. The problem of the educator is a vastly different one from that 
of the scientist. He must fit people for life. Relatively few of his students 
are to become specialists. If they were all aiming to become specialists, 
it might be well for them to come under the direction of the research 
men from the very start—although even this is debatable. As it is, we 
must train them for a much broader life than that of research. For that 
reason the detailed command of a limited area of knowledge is of little 
value to them. It is necessary to make them acquainted with the more 
general things which they will need and to furnish them with a knowl- 
edge of how to obtain the detailed information when they need it. 

In a vague sort of way our educators are realizing this and are experi- 
menting with ways of meeting the need. Their experiments vary all the 
way from Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at the University of Wis- 
consin, with its generalized program in classical and modern civilizations, 
to the orientation courses at the University of Chicago. Some schools 
seek to begin by specialization and to organize and coordinate detailed 
techniques and studies in the last year; others seek to start with a general- 
ized program and gradually specialize. The latter is probably a better 
technique, since the longer one goes to school the more likely he is to 
become a research man, although there are strong arguments for the op- 
posite approach. 

However one approaches this task, it is essential to have the organiza- 
tion and presentation under the direction of one mind. A symposium by 
experts is likely to leave the non-specialist mind of the undergraduate 
confused. An orientation course under the direction of a man who has 
made it his life’s work to coordinate and organize the materials of his field 
is far more apt to produce the desired results. 
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This does not mean that specific work in the sciences is to be dis- 
couraged. Not in the least. It is absolutely necessary that every student 
conduct some specific experiments—not for the purpose of gaining the 
particular information contained in the single experiment, but for first- 
hand contact with the experimental method. For that reason the experi- 
ments should be spread over a large area rather than limited to one branch 
of science. The habit of the experimental method must be established. 

In the light of this it would seem that the research man—the man who 
specialized in the ground-work of any science should be confined to the 
graduate school. It must increasingly be the policy of our educators in 
the future to separate teaching and research. The research man should 
teach only the man who intends to do similar research—or the man who 
is attempting to coordinate the fields immediately related to his research. 

But we must consciously train men to do the educating. Recently I 
heard of a college which wanted a man to teach an orientation course in 
the natural sciences (physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology and geol- 
ogy). There was none to be found competent to do that. No college 
could even dream of finding a man to teach an orientation course which 
would introduce its pupils to the whole field of knowledge represented 
by the ordinary curriculum. It will be a long time before we have men 
competent to do so. But the criticisms of my friend will gain a great deal 


of academic support until such “specialists in generalization” are devel- 
oped. 





Research and Teaching in the 
Small College 


WALTER B. HENDRICKSON 


The attitude in many small colleges is, “We believe 
in scholarship, but ...” The author contends there 
had better be no buts about it, and suggests some 
ways in which they can be overcome 


Should the college teacher be a scholar, researcher and writer, or should 
he be a master of his craft? This often debated question has been revived 
in recent years, and somehow the idea has gotten around that the two do 
not go together. It is perhaps true that at the universities and larger, 
well endowed colleges, “publish or perish” has brought about an im- 
balance that needs correction. 

But in the small, less well endowed college the problem is to have any 
scholarship at all, and even without it, teaching is not always of master 
quality. A major reason for this is that the college, to make ends meet 
financially, asks its faculty to carry fifteen-hour teaching schedules and 
300-student-hour loads, and the teacher, because his salary is barely 
adequate, feels he must seek summer employment. The end result is that 
the teacher says that he has no leisure for research, and the college, feeling 
guilty, does not expect it. 

This is not a happy situation for either the teacher or his institution. 
Both feel justified in saying: “We believe in scholarship, but. . . .” The 
college says it is doing the best it can with what it has, and can find no 
way to support scholarship, and the teacher abandons the high hopes and 
the great enthusiasm generated in graduate school. His “will” to scholar- 
ship is weakened because there seems no “way”. 

It might be concluded from this analysis that, if salaries were raised 
and loads were lightened, scholarship and master teaching would auto- 
matically follow. Even if this were so, the hard facts of college finances 
preclude this solution. Further, many teachers are in small colleges be- 
cause lower salaries are balanced by other, more favorable factors, and 
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if a teacher is a dedicated scholar, he will find the time for research. The 
great need of the teacher-scholar in the small college is encouragement 
and approval from his institution, and concrete evidence that, so far as 
it can, it will give financial aid. 

It is the argument of this paper that the teacher will give of his time 
for research, and that the college will make a place in its budget to sup- 
port him, if two conditions are met: (1) that both the college and the 
teacher have clearly before them the rewards of scholarly research and 
writing and (2) that each understands in detail the problems of the 
scholar. These conditions being met, the teacher will know what he 
needs and how to ask for it, and the college will know why the teacher 
asks for certain things, and how to give them to him. 

Here is a brief list of the rewards the college may expect from support 
of the teacher-scholar: (1) fulfillment of its obligation to advance learn- 
ing and spread knowledge; (2) a happier, more stable faculty, and less 
difficulty in recruiting new faculty; (3) improved quality of teaching; 
(4) asuperior student body, because of the learning and scholarly achieve- 
ments of the faculty; (5) material for favorable publicity; (6) a sound 
basis for appeal to foundations and other sources for funds. 

And the teacher himself can expect the following rewards: (1) in- 
ward satisfaction and ease of conscience, from fulfilling his oath, sworn 
when the hood of his advanced degree was hung about his neck, that he 
would be a contributing scholar and add to the sum total of knowledge; 
(2) deepening and broadening his understanding of his discipline; (3) 
becoming an authority in his field, making contacts with other scholars 
and developing his critical faculties; (4) widening his experience through 
travelling, visiting other libraries, exploring source materials, perhaps 
making exciting discoveries; (5) receiving respect and admiration from 
his students and instilling in them an appreciation of scholarship. 

The first point that must be clearly understood about scholarship by 
both the college and the teacher is that the end result of research and 
writing must be publication of an article or a book. The teacher-re- 
searcher-writer owes it to himself and to the advancement of learning 
to make available to others the product of his research. Acceptance of 
an article by the editor of a respected journal means that a competent 
judge agrees with the author that the latter’s work has quality and sig- 
nificance. Not that editors are infallible, or that everything appearing in 
print is of world-shaking importance, but acceptance does mean that 
the teacher has climbed off the ground onto the ladder of scholarship. 
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The next rung is reached when the article is before a critical audience of 
other scholars, who will judge the soundness of the author’s ideas and 
the clarity of his presentation. This experience is good for the college 
teacher, because if he can satisfy his critical peers he can meet any test 
his students set for him in the classroom. 

A few more how-to-do-its need comment. First, what to write. If the 
teacher can write a textbook, and if it catches on, fame and fortune await 
him. But more likely the teacher-scholar, especially one just beginning 
his career, will start with a monograph carved out of his doctoral dis- 
sertation. After all, this was not simply an exercise in research methods 
but was a contribution to knowledge. Once in a while a Ph.D. thesis may 
be published entirely, but more often this is not possible, because it is not 
a complete study of its subject, or because only a part of it is really new 
and original. In either case the young scholar needs guidance, and here 
the college has an important part to play. The young teacher, working 
as hard as he must to develop his courses during the first years, and re- 
leased from the driving discipline of the graduate school, may postpone 
doing what is necessary for publication, and sympathetic concern from 
the college may make the difference between a first published article and 
none at all. 

The college should, as a matter of settled policy, see that the dean of 
the faculty, or some experienced colleague, is in touch with the young 
teacher-scholar, to counsel with him and to let him know that the insti- 
tution believes that publication is important. 

But the immediate possibilities of the thesis itself are soon exhausted, 
and the teacher-researcher turns to the fascinating byways uncovered 
while working on it, or he goes on to other topics suggested by his read- 
ing and teaching. The problem now faced by the scholar is that of ob- 
taining source material, and this can be a very high obstacle indeed unless 
the college library gives the faculty full cooperation in making use of 
the modern aids of microfilms, photostats and interlibrary loans. Many 
subjects, such as those in criticism and philosophy, do not require much 
material that is hard to get; history and social science sources may be 
more difficult to acquire. But in any case it is important that college 
policy be such that some part of the library budget, consistent with the 
over-all needs of the library, be available for the support of faculty 
scholarly activities. 

What if sources cannot be made available by these means? Again 
friendly counsel from the college is necessary, so that the scholar may 
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so far as possible direct his interest into areas that can be readily ex- 
plored, or travel to the sources, or acquire them by special purchase. 
But where is the money to come from? First, from the scholar himself, 
because anyone dedicated to scholarship invests as much as he can afford. 
For the teacher, however, this amount cannot be very great, considering 
his small salary, once family needs are met. Funds are available from a 
number of foundations and other organizations, but their grants usually 
go to the scholar who has proved himself by publication, and so the first 
few articles, or the research for a book, must be financed by the teacher 
alone, or with the aid of the college. 

This is another crucial point for both the college and the teacher. The 
college cannot stop now after giving encouragement to scholarship when 
the cost was slight. On the other hand the college should not have to 
make policy on the spur of the moment. If the college embarks on a 
program of encouragement to scholarship, it should also set up a research 
fund as a regular part of its operation, place it in the hands of a joint 
faculty-administration committee, and invite faculty-researchers to ap- 
ply for grants. 

Of course such a fund should be as large as the college can afford, and 
and its purpose should not be outright large-scale subsidy of research, 
but rather it should bridge the gap between what the teacher can finance 
for himself and aid from outside supporters of research. Grants from the 
fund would be used to advance the research to the point where other 
agencies will take over. Even small grants from the college fund can make 
the difference between dropping and continuing faculty research. And, 
on the strength of the college’s support of its teachers’ research, founda- 
tion backing may be more readily secured. 

There is a final matter to be considered. Should the faculty member 
whose research has been aided by the college also expect to have salary 
increases? This again should be the subject of a clear college policy. The 
small college demands much of its teachers. They must also be com- 
mittee members, student counsellors, club sponsors and dance chaperons. 
If in addition to all this they can still be productive scholars, they are 
most valuable to the college and they should be compensated accord- 
ingly. 





Adult Education: A Responsibility of 
the Liberal Arts College 


HENRY KING STANFORD 


The case for the affirmative presented by a college 
president whose institution practices what he preaches 


No figures are available on the number of times at college graduations 
across the land the speaker pontificates to his audience that commence- 
ment is only a beginning. If such data were available, we would have 
only to multiply them by the average number of graduates per college 
to come up with a product of collective boredom. 

Yet the triteness of an idea does not diminish its truth. Genuine edu- 
cation is a continuing process which formal classroom attendance can 
only serve to set in motion. The liberal arts college is committed to this 
idea. It boasts that it is dealing with subject matter that ennobles and 
elevates the life of the student—now and also during the years of emerg- 
ing and fading maturity. By course content, subtle hints and downright 
exhortation the student is shown the vision of the cultured, sensitive 
man who keeps the windows of his mind open to the stimulation of 
fresh ideas. 

But what happens to these high-flown expectations of the liberal arts 
college? All too often the vision of the student, now become alumnus, 
like the poet Rilke’s panther, “has grown so weary from striding up 
and down in front of the bars that it no longer perceives anything.” The 
routine of making a living can imprison a man and dull the sight of the 
once bright-eyed graduate. No matter how good the curriculum, how 
fervent and persuasive the professors, how stimulating the atmosphere 
of the institution, alumni run the risk of becoming absorbed with voca- 
tional interests to the exclusion of reaching their human potential. 

The liberation of men so “enslaved” is not easy. Occasionally, how- 
ever, an example of escape illuminates the possibilities and encourages 
the liberal arts enthusiast. A postman once interrupted my office reading 
to ask: “What do you think of John Dewey’s pragmatism?” After I had 
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recovered sufficiently to stumble through a few sentences, I learned that 
he had graduated from my liberal arts alma mater five years before I 
did. The proponent of vocational education will exclaim: “Aha, if he 
had learned a trade or a vocation, he would not have to carry a pack on 
his back.” My answer is that a job was a job for a member of the class 
of ’31. Being a shy and reticent fellow he had apparently not demon- 
strated the characteristics requisite for advancement to heavier responsi- 
bility. But, though still carrying the mail, he made his undergraduate 
learning bear directly upon his life. Actually it freed him from his job, 
so that when he arrived home in the evenings, his mind roamed over 
history, philosophy and literature, which he could discuss intelligently. 
He continued to learn in spite of the limitations of his job. 

A postman discussing John Dewey is a rare occurrence. A businessman 
enjoying poetry or a doctor reading history may not be as rare. When 
such phenomena do occur, the liberal arts college has been the first to 
applaud. These examples, so the colleges will argue, validate the premise 
of their approach to education. Man is freed from his vocational prison 
by the victory of one Faustian soul over the other—of the soul that as- 
pires to realms of the spirit over the soul that would immerse itself in 
worldly pursuits. 

I do not propose to debate this conclusion. I accept it, but I do pro- 
pound an uncomfortable question. If the liberal arts college believes so 
strongly that liberal learning should be a continuing influence in the lives 
of its alumni and citizens generally, does it not have some obligation to 
try to practice what it preaches? In other words, should conviction be 
translated into action by providing opportunities for alumni and others 
to continue their education once begun within the cloistered walls? 

A college can quickly answer with a resounding “no!” The adminis- 
tration may argue that financial resources are insufficient to assume the 
added burden of a new program. The faculty may believe that continu- 
ing education is a noble ideal, but their first and only commitment is to 
an undergraduate program of real quality. Geographic isolation or re- 
moteness may mean too few adults to justify a program of continuing 
education. 

Another answer is an equally resounding “yes!”—the response which 
we have made at Birmingham-Southern College. Located on 250 acres 
in the population center of a great industrial valley, the college is not 
unmindful of its obligations to the bustling community around it. Yet 
these are obligations, not to provide vocational services that may be 
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demanded by the public, and thus permit the college to be refashioned 
by vocational interests, but to afford the adults in the community an 
opportunity to partake of the intellectual fare available on the Hilltop. 
The college became convinced that continuing education was also good 
public relations, but public relations alone is a flimsy foundation on 
which to construct any academic program. There is a sounder reason. 
Our unqualified commitment to liberal education impels us to try to 
become a kind of cultural and intellectual beacon for the community at 
large as well as for our undergraduate students. 

As we go out from our Hilltop to recruit students for the continuing 
education program, we see several classes of potential customers. There 
are our own alumni who, if they stay within the community, are en- 
couraged to maintain an intellectual tie with their alma mater. Senior 
citizens constitute another group, which by 1975 will comprise some 
25,000,000 people sixty-five years or older in the United States. A third 
possible customer is the housewife of the middle-income bracket, freed 
from labor, poverty and the necessity of continuously bearing children, 
yet often pictured as discontented. One Chicago housewife and mother 
was recently quoted as having said: “I get tired of talking to people all 
day who are just three feet tall.” 

Recruits for continuing education are also to be found among the 
employed. Automation and increased productivity will bring more 
leisure time for the working man. In fact, the AFL-CIO has already 
proclaimed that the 35-hour week is just around the corner. White-collar 
workers are also good customers, particularly those in the age group of 
45 years old and on who have discovered that the corporation presidency 
is going to elude them. They may be in a mood to reconcile their am- 
bitions with their company status and seek outlets that liberal education 
can provide. 

Finally, there are executives who may be attracted by the humanizing 
influence that great literature provides, by the insight into the problems 
of human nature it affords. Many leaders of American business and in- 
dustry have sounded the call for more liberally educated executives. 
Alfred P. Sloan is quoted as having said: “Give us educated men. We 
can train them ourselves; but we cannot educate them.” I might say 
parenthetically that seniors in our liberal arts colleges hope that this 
injunction will trickle down to the corporation personnel directors who 
go recruiting to college campuses. 

Convinced of the need for a missionary enterprise and the availability 
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of “heathen” to convert, Birmingham-Southern College has set out upon 
a carefully plotted course of continuing education. First, with aid from 
a local foundation, we dispatched one of our ablest and most highly re- 
spected professors around the country to study efforts at other institu- 
tions, large and small, public and private. His observations produced a 
comprehensive report, comparing our then modest “short course” pro- 
gram with the potentialities in continuing education open to our urban 
college. On the basis of this report, the college applied for and received 
a modest grant from the Fund for Adult Education with which to 
launch an expanded program. The funds requested were in small amount 
as the college determined not to become dependent upon so strong a 
crutch that it could not walk alone three years later at the expiration of 
the grant. 

The Adult Education Council of the college, consisting of the public 
relations director and several professors, have projected a multifaceted 
program. A distinctive feature is that every activity is strictly non- 
credit. The college believes that it can render no service by competing 
with extension and credit classes already offered by other institutions, 
both public and private, in the area. There is a need for liberal, non- 
credit courses and activities which will attract and hold adults from 
sheer enjoyment that liberal learning provides. 

The following activities constitute the main emphasis of our con- 
tinuing education program: 

Community Courses. For some years the college had conducted non- 
credit “short courses.” Now the number of these was expanded and the 
new program called “community courses.” Although faculty members 
teach the majority of the courses, the college has drawn upon the serv- 
ices of knowledgeable citizens in business and the professions. For ex- 
ample, a banker and a lawyer assisted in the program last year. Sometimes 
courses are given more popular titles than their basic subject-matter 
might indicate; for example, anthropology becomes “The Ways of Man- 
kind”; astronomy becomes “Spring Star-Gazing.” 

Lectures. We have been unwilling to write off the lecture method as an 
effective learning device for every purpose. Once I heard William 
Heard Kilpatrick, the great professor of education and disciple of John 
Dewey at Teachers College of Columbia University, give a brilliant 
lecture on the evils of lecturing. I was entranced as I sat there marveling 
at the gentleman’s intellect and his ability to get across ideas. In denounc- 
ing the lecture method so brilliantly he lectured me, without meaning to, 
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into complete acceptance of it for certain purposes. In collaboration 
with the Birmingham branch of the American Association of University 
Women, the college is sponsoring a program of several eminent speakers 
each year. James Reston, Norman Cousins, Margaret Chase Smith, Bruce 
Catton are among those who have appeared. 

Another lecture program, designed for a smaller audience, is the Dis- 
tinguished Professor Series. Six outstanding professors from Southern 
colleges are presented to an audience that averages about 200 persons. 
The professor develops a theme of his own choosing and entertains 
questions and discussion afterwards. 

Institutes. The college has planned a special program for executive 
development, but not in the more customary manner of seminars and 
discussions on management, organization, personnel, etc. Rather we 
have conceived of the institute as an opportunity to orient the executive- 
fellows toward the humanities and social studies. Beginning with a week’s 
seminar of “total immersion” at a mountain resort, the institute continues 
with monthly seminars over the course of the academic year. 

Performances. Productions of the college theater, recitals of the col- 
lege conservatory of music, exhibits in the art department are all con- 
sidered activities within the continuing education program. Adults and 


groups in the community are circularized as to these events and warmly 
invited to attend. 


Broadcasting. A recent adjunct to the continuing education program 
is an FM, hi-fi radio station, located on the campus and dedicated to the 
proposition that all music is not equal. It plays good music continuously 
from 1:00 p.m. until midnight. The college agreed to provide rent-free 
quarters to the station owner in return for his announcing the name of 
the college at every station break. An agreement was reached as to the 
kind of advertising which would serve the best interests of the college. 
The programming is announced in monthly bulletins. Music lovers find 
the station a refreshing oasis amid the undulating desert of rock and roll 
and other vulgar music coming from most stations. . 

Special Services. Finally, the college sends speakers to organized adult 
groups requesting single talks or a series of lectures on special subjects. 
For example, professors of the department of religion talk before insti- 
tutes for church workers. The conservatory of music faculty lecture 
for the Women’s Symphony Guild. Professors in history and political 
science interpret the news on local television programs. 

Such is the effort of Birmingham-Southern College to pay its civic 
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rent by making its intellectual and cultural resources available to the 
adults of the community. We do not claim any special originality for 
our program, but ours and those like it elsewhere do represent a depart- 
ure from the traditional “ivory tower” aloofness of the liberal arts col- 
lege. Our program represents a conviction that, being part of the com- 
munity, the college has an obligation to contribute to its cultural de- 
velopment. But even more, the continuing education program of the 
college gives tangible expression to another conviction held by our 
faculty. It was expressed beautifully in a report some years ago by the 
English Minister of Education as quoted by Henri Peyre: 

“It has been well said that the purpose of education is not so much to 
prepare children for their occupations as against their occupations. It 
must develop in them the powers and interests that will make them the 
masters and not the slaves of their work.” 

If this philosophy is appropriate for educating the young, how much 
more appropriate it is for educating adults already overcome by voca- 
tional interests. Through its program of continuing liberal education 
Birmingham-Southern offers to all who will respond the opportunity to 
become masters and not slaves of their work. 





View from the Underside 


IAN BRALEY 


Why do so many of the best students abandon 
graduate study? Financial reasons? Not really, finds 
this doctoral candidate. The fact is, the graduate 
schools unwittingly drive them away 


Short acquaintance with the used car business teaches a fast lesson: For- 
get the glistening wax job if you want an accurate estimate of a car’s 
condition. Drive it onto a grease rack and hoist it high. A look at the 
underside reveals leaks, rust and scars which are hidden at street level. 

Perhaps a look at the university from underneath would prove equally 
enlightening. I have such a view—an incomparable one—of a front-rank, 
prestige institution. I am a doctoral candidate. Few can get underneather 
than that. 

To stretch the analogy for one more paragraph, things look pretty 
rusty down here. There seem to be a lot of wasteful leaks: a pity, be- 
cause the university is a fine machine. 

I use people I know for cases in point. Recognizing the weakness of my 
sampling technique, let me mention the reactions of three people to 
graduate programs at different universities. 

Tom is thirty, married, with no children. Promised substantial finan- 
cial help, he went to a university on a part-time teaching fellowship. The 
promised money shrank but the president explained that “the experience 
was the valuable thing.” The instruction and the doctoral program 
proved mediocre. After two semesters of living on his wife’s 75-cent-per- 
hour labors and their savings, he quit in disgust. 

Yet I have taken courses with Tom. He has a quick analytical mind, 
some gift with words, ample drive and a knack for bringing people over 
to his point of view. 

Dick is about the same age, with a wife and three children. Convinced 
by professors at a university that he would be granted enough income to 
finish the doctoral program if he could finance and succeed in the first 
quarter, he left his teaching job, moved and enrolled. He too found the 
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instruction mediocre, with the added complication that the largely 
mythical fellowship money had pulled him into a field he found uninter- 
esting. He quit after a quarter. 

Dick is more introverted than Tom, but has as fine a mind and greater 
writing skill. 

Harriet, single and 45, has taught for many years in college. With 
fewer responsibilities, she can afford to continue in her doctoral program. 
Nevertheless she dislikes it intensely. 

Yet my wife found her a particularly intelligent, diligent and skilled 
teacher. We would have expected her to fit the academic life with 
pleasure and conspicuous success. 

While some attrition is expected, why should all three of these prom- 
ising prospects consider quitting? In no case were unsatisfactory grades 
responsible. 

Knowing all three, I would say presumptuously that the universities 
deserve most of the blame. Attrition supposedly removes the weak sisters. 
Instead it drove out the best. Why? 

Note the one common factor in all three cases: dissatisfaction with the 
program. Sour grapes? Hardly, when all three people have first-class 
academic records, both before and during their doctoral study. 

Obviously, their expectations were too high or the programs were 
poor—or both. 

What does the hopeful doctoral candidate expect? First, he assumes 
that the smaller classes will permit more personal interaction with the 
great minds that attracted him to the university. Second, he braces him- 
self for difficult but rewarding course work, leading him toward the 
nebulous goal of scholarship. Third, he anticipates a welcome reduction 
in the concern with niggling detail. Fourth, he hopes for a program 
tailored to his strengths, weaknesses and interests, free from Dr. X’s 
required courses in Boredom 101. 

His first expectation is partially realized. The classes no longer bulge 
the walls and he gets closer to the great minds. But too often Dr. Big has 
trouble with his feet: they are made of clay or they refuse to stand still. 
Dr. Big turns out to be too busy or too unskilled to teach well, or he 
junkets continuously, stopping by the classroom only long enough to 
introduce Mr. Jones. Jones has almost finished his dissertation and will 
take over during Dr. Big’s two months in Washington. 

The candidate’s fears about difficult course work evaporate quickly. 
The concepts may puzzle him now and then, but by and large the prob- 
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lem proves to be one of length rather than depth. Here the candidate has 
his first strong doubts. He has attended schools for long enough to 
qualify as an expert in busy work. Further examples of it do not awe 
him, but they may freeze his ambition. 

In his wish for freedom from concern with detail, the candidate for- 
gets the facts of life: most endeavors succeed or fail because of the de- 
tails. Yet the candidate, being human, adds this to his list of grievances. 

Not infrequently the required course proves to be the seed crystal 
which suda- “ly solidifies the candidate’s supercooled resolve to get out. 
Dr. X’s requireu course has become Boredom 601, instead of Boredom 
101, but the method and material remain much the same. A term paper 
differentiates between the two. The candidate shies from all that work, 
but a paper does sound like something scholarly. He haunts the superb 
library and he sweats. Eventually he completes his paper, submits it in 
pride and fear, and waits. Months later Dr. X returns it, shopworn but 
unread. 

Any graduate student can vouch that the instances above are neither 
universal nor unusual. What shocks the candidate is the discovery that 
such examples of poor pedagogy occur as often on the clear graduate 
mountainside as they did in the crowded undergraduate jungle below. 
Then he makes one final addition of his dwindling reserves, discovers he 
has just enough left for gasoline and a U-haul trailer, and pulls out. 

Money troubles force many candidates from the race. At the risk of 
horrifying other hand-to-mouthers like myself, however, I suggest that 
- most resignations result from something more complex than simple 
hunger. Look at that used car again: if it proves to be a jewel, the buyer 
may willingly sacrifice and strain to get it. But if it looks like just an- 
other dealer’s tramp, any price is too high. 

The disenchanted candidate with a family has a right to laugh at a 
“generous” $2500 fellowship. If wide-awake, he knows how much 
money he misses by staying in school. Presumably such sharp people 
fetch a higher wage and receive more tempting offers. The follow-the- 
crowd person who neither notices nor cares about being educationally 
short-changed sticks to his last. Why not? The attractive options which 
sway others seldom come his way. 

Undoubtedly, money talks to both sharp and dull candidates. In ad- 
dition to its survival role, money means status to students as it does to 
everyone else. The ludicrously small fellowship indicates to them, right- 
ly or wrongly, the value the university puts on their services. Those who 
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have perception enough to realize that brains are worth more than $1 
per hour sour quickly on the proposition. The rest squeeze by somehow. 

Certainly a graduate school should not concern itself primarily with 
making students happy. A doctorate should involve a selection process 
—even an ordeal by fire. We have failed to complete our survey job until 
we see what sort of candidates survive. Being at this moment one of the 
survivors, I can carp at will. 

To most who stay, the needed grit comes from fear more than Spartan 
determination. What would quitting do to our record? Could we trans- 
fer our credits? Could we get the old job back? Would people laugh at 
us? 

Some are grateful when they learn that success in the course work 
depends on endurance rather than brilliance. They are not the sort who 
criticize the status quo, except in private grumblings. They chip away 
at the granite, while some with more vision notice that the cliff has no 
gold in it anyway. 

A few of those who continue on seem brilliant, the type you hear 
about that succeeds anywhere. The rest find them disturbing, and are 
gratified to notice that the professors appear to react the same way. 

This overdrawn portrait asks a question: What do the Powers That Be 
who control graduate schools consider an ideal Ph.D.? From down here 
under the grease rack the candidates who gave up look more like suitable 
material than those who stayed. 

Naturally we realize that no one of these Powers agrees entirely with 
the rest. The conflict stands out in the scholarly and unscholarly journals. 
Yet there should be some central tendency of opinion guiding graduate 
programs. 

I would suggest that the obstable course should cause the falling-out 
of those who are merely industrious moles. Those who make it all the 
way should be intelligent as well as observant enough to recognize shod- 
dy teaching and research. Those who plod along with neither vision nor 
courage enough to divorce themselves from a low-grade program can 
hardly be expected to raise the degree’s reputation. Most will plug away, 
however, and get the magic parchment. 

Then some day a few of these will have positions from which they will 
influence graduate school programs. What sort of Ph.D. candidate can 
such moles be expected to encourage in their turn? 

Having complained, it is up to me to make recommendations for im- 
provement. Since it is easier to spot a leak than to plug one, these sug- 
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gestions may make no sense. But my inability to plug the leak does not 
disprove its existence. 

First, universities should recognize that desirable graduate students 
must be attracted to school rather than merely allowed to enter. Today’s 
boom era has other attractions for the good ones. 

Second, raising fellowships from $2000 to $3000 will not by itself at- 
tract the desirable candidates. The man making $8000 (and spending 
$7900) laughs just as loudly at either one. 

Third, the most potent attraction a university can offer to grade-A 
candidates remains an excellent program. In any strictly monetary com- 
petition the university is hopelessly outgunned. 

Fourth, the university already has at hand most of the men and re- 
sources to provide such a program. It is simply a matter of directing Dr. 
Big’s energies to his most vital duty: teaching. “Simply” is perhaps the 
most inappropriate word possible. 

Fifth, all enrolment and required-course red tape should be examined 
and pruned. Adopt one criterion for any application form or course 
requirement: “Will this assure and encourage recruitment and training 
of candidates with the greatest possible intelligence, integrity and cre- 
ative promise?” 

Sixth, arrange the program to reward brilliance rather than “indus- 
trious mediocrity.” In other words, award the honors (and the degree) 
to the man who invents a superior type of concrete rather than to the 
man who statistically studies the number of cracks in the campus side- 
walks. 

Notice that none of the six points advocates the doubling of fellow- 
ship stipends or faculty salaries. The points may be unpractical, but at 
least they are not expensive. 

Such recommendations, if carried out, might improve the selection 
process inherent in the doctoral program. Separating the men from the 
boys is delicate surgery. It is not made more scientific by thoughtlessly 
driving the most promising candidates away. 





The Wofford College 
Faculty ‘Travel Plan 


PHILIP S. COVINGTON 


Very few small colleges can afford a full sabbatical 
leave program—but there is usually more than one way 
to skin a cat. Take Wofford’s ingenious plan... 


Let me begin by saying that the plan I am going to describe, and the 
idea behind it, make no claims to being a panacea for all the ills of higher 
education, and that we at Wofford College do not expect to usher in 
the New Jerusalem next Tuesday. We do feel sincerely, however, that 
this plan constitutes a new approach to many problems which all of us 
in colleges and universities share, and that it is worthy of wider consider- 
ation. 

All of us know that education is a semi-magical something which takes 
place (or not) between teachers and students. We are painfully learning 
also these days that, while students are in plentiful and increasing supply, 
teachers are in very short supply. All of us who are responsible for secur- 
ing faculty members for our colleges and universities are beginning to 
develop extremely sensitive antennae, which vibrate to even the faintest 
rumor of a possible “good man.” Like aboriginal hunters, we tiptoe deli- 
cately down to the water holes, and await with bated breath and nets 
outstretched the timid and tentative approach of some rare academic 
antelope. This situation, alas, will continue for the foreseeable future, 
and we are quite rightly investigating all possible means for using our 
available faculty-power as effectively as we can. 

There is an equally important element of our problem, though, which 
has received scant attention. Assuming that we are fortunate enough 
to have well-trained and devoted faculty members, we must still keep 
them intellectually awake, stimulated, and stimulating to their students. 
Since their medieval beginnings, about the only, and certainly the chief, 
device which colleges have developed to accomplish this end has been 
the sabbatical leave, whereby the college releases the teacher every 
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seventh year and hopes that he will travel, study, do research, write 
a book, read a book or do something else that will recharge his intellec- 
tual batteries—all of which may or may not happen. 

Very few American colleges and universities can afford the full sab- 
batical program, and there are some modified sabbaticals whereby, for 
example, the college will pay the professor half his salary for a full year, 
or his full salary for a half year. The former has always seemed to me an 
invitation to starvation, and again few institutions of higher education 
can afford even this. Even if all of us could, in this time of acute teacher 
shortage we simply cannot do without a seventh of our qualified teachers, 
year after year. 

The problem remains, therefore, and receives little attention. Unlike 
the teacher shortage, which is an obvious matter of dramatic statistics, 
the problem of the intellectual refreshment and stimulation of the teach- 
ers we have smoulders underground; but it is very real, and possibly even 
more important. A large percentage of American professors are cur- 
rently teaching full time in summers, in addition to their work during 
the academic year. Unless we assume that teaching is a purely mechani- 
cal procedure, we must realize that this practice is inevitably costing us 
more than we gain by it. Intellectual and spiritual refreshment are like 
sleep. We can postpone them temporarily but always at a prohibitive 
price. If I may speak as a teacher (a courtesy still accorded occasionally 
to deans), all of us are in danger of intellectual and spiritual staleness, 
and often the surest sign of these is our own positive conviction that this 
is not so, in our own particular case. 

We come dewy-eyed from graduate schools into the profession, with 
great hopes and plans for the future. We are going to do great things, 
and we are going to stay enthused. We are going to travel, for instance, 
and see and learn. But all too often this fine edge of enthusiasm is blunted 
by monotonous reality. We buy a house and furniture, and a car, and 
the children come along, and still we think that one of these days, when 
these all-too-usual “unusual” expenses are out of the way, we’re going to 
take that trip, see the Lake District and Michelangelo’s Pieta, walk the 
Via Appia, talk with this great man and that; but time passes, and the 
children need braces on their teeth, and summer camps. Bit by bit our 
dreams are nibbled away, and finally we settle down in our individual 
type of “quiet desperation.” Possibly this picture seems overdrawn—but 
not very much, I fear. 

Now if it were simply a case of the teacher’s quietly making his peace 
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with Fate and accepting for himself with well-bred resignation less than 
he had hoped for, it would be bad, but perhaps not too bad. But as he 
settles into his rut, and as his vision narrows, his students pay the price, 
because surely a major part of what any teacher can give his students is 
a contagious intellectual zest and verve. And if he has lost it, it is not to 
be had. 

This intellectual broadening and stimulation of our faculty, then, is 
the primary aim of the Wofford College Faculty Travel Plan. And now, 
the plan itself. 

Each summer, beginning with 1961, Wofford College will send one 
fourth of its faculty on a six-week tour of five European countries: 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy and France. Members 
of the group will spend an average of one week in each of these countries, 
and in each of them will visit one or two universities and will have an 
opportunity to meet and “talk shop” with their opposite numbers at 
these institutions, as well as to sight-see and visit libraries, museums and 
other places of interest. In addition, we will bring to our campus, during 
the preceding academic year, people from the U. S. Department of State 
and from the embassies of the countries to be visited, who will “brief” 
the faculty on these countries, their history, culture and significance in 
today’s world. These programs, lectures, seminars, etc., will be open to 
our students and to people of the community. 

Of course the first hurdle to be overcome in setting up the program 
of faculty travel was the familiar one of finances. After conferring with 
travel agencies, it was estimated that the cost of the trip, per faculty 
member, would be about $1500. With a faculty the size of ours, we 
estimate that each summer about eleven or twelve teachers will go. As- 
suming twelve, the total cost each year will be $18,000. Our board of 
trustees were very favorably impressed with the plan, and agreed that 
the college should pay one third of the cost. An individual trustee, Mr. 
Roger Milliken, who combines both wealth and wisdom in a rather un- 
usual fashion, agreed personally to pay another third of the cost. This 
means that the faculty member must pay one third, or approximately 
$500, himself. We feel that this is an important factor in the plan, and 
that the faculty member, by contributing his share toward the program, 
will increase his interest and consequently his benefits from the experi- 
ence. 

At this stage we approached Dr. Clarence Faust, president of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, and asked the assistance of the Fund. 
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They thought the experiment worth a try, and granted the college 
$15,000, solely for expenses involved in setting up the necessary ma~ 
chinery for launching the program. 

Last spring I spent several days in Washington talking with various 
people in the Department of State and the United States Information 
Service about our plans. They were very much interested and anxious 
to help. I still remember vividly one official who remarked to another: 
“Heavens! This thing makes sense, and believe it or not, there’s no re- 
quest for Federal funds!” With their help, I was able to discuss our pro- 
gram with the cultural attachés of the countries to be visited, and found 
them all interested and giad to assist. Actually they appreciate an op- 
portunity to bring their country’s story and culture to faculty members, 
who are, as one of them put it, “themselves centers of diffusion.” 

On June 1st I went to Europe on a “dry run” of the first itinerary, 
visiting the University of London, the University of Edinburgh, the 
University of Amsterdam, the Free University of Berlin, the University 
of Munich, the University of Rome, the University of Grenoble, and 
the Sorbonne. In all these places I was extremely well received, and have, 
I think, made the necessary arrangements for visits by the first group of 
our faculty next summer. Everywhere I found a genuine interest in 
increasing our understanding of each other and a desire to contribute 
something toward this end. 

This interest is, as might be expected, very strong in the free countries 
of Europe, who realize vividly the leading role in world affairs which 
this country must now play, and the need on the part of all of us for in- 
creased mutual understanding. One not only finds it in educational 
circles, but the same thought is also voiced by the acquaintances one 
makes in all walks of life. It is rather impressive, for instance, to hear a 
musician in West Berlin quote in this connection Benjamin Franklin’s 
words at our Constitutional Convention to the effect that we must all 
hang together, or most assuredly, we shall hang separately. 

I am convinced also that, as unofficial ambassadors, American profes- 
sors can correct in foreign countries many of the current misapprehen- 
sions about the nature of life in the United States. All too often other 
peoples’ conception of us is based entirely on movies and books portray- 
ing us all as power-hungry, money-mad, mindless materialists. The all- 
too-typical American tourist has frequently contributed to this impres- 
sion. We hope that we shall be able to make a small contribution toward 
rectifying this picture. It is well to remember in this connection that 
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European professors too are “centres of diffusion,” and that their in- 
sights and impressions are multiplied through their students and others 
whom they influence. 

Much has been written about the new position of America as the leader 
of the free world, and the desperate urgency of our need for a world- 
minded citizenry. No one could have the experience which I have had 
this summer without realizing this profoundly, and being confident that 
faculty members who go and see and talk and listen will be better teach- 
ers, and more effective “centers of diffusion.” 

The actual mechanics of the program will be modified as needed in the 
light of our experience. After all, to the best of our knowledge, this is 
something that has not been attempted before, and it must be largely 
played by ear at first. There is, for example, no compelling reason for 
our selection of the first five countries to be visited. One could wish that 
more time might be spent in each country than is possible under this 
particular plan—but we can hardly expect perfection, especially at first. 
The group will travel together, and transportation arrangements, hotel 
accommodations, etc. will be handled by a travel agency. This, we hope, 
will reduce to a minimum the frustrations and difficulties the traveler 
“on his own” may encounter. Also, of course, numerous economies may 
be effected in this way. 

Faculty members will be given precedence for these trips according 
to length of service at Wofford, those with most service going first. 
There will be some who for various personal reasons will be unable to 
take the trip when they are eligible, and in such cases other faculty mem- 
bers will be moved up to take their places. No faculty member will be 
eligible for this summer trip more than once in four years. 

The group will go to Europe by ship, because it is our feeling that 
psychologically one “leaves home” in this way more than by plane. After 
all, airports everywhere look like airports everywhere else, and there is 
little architectural difference in airplane interiors. Every effort will be 
made to keep the contacts of our professors with European professors 
as informal as possible. We certainly do not contemplate any “study” 
of European higher education, or anything so pompous. After all, we 
don’t completely understand our own, and after talking with officials in 
European universities, I believe this is something we have in common 
with them. 

Of course there are difficulties. European universities “shut up shop” 
in the summer with a completeness unknown here, and at different times. 
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The deans of the universities, who rejoice in such lovely and imposing 
titles as Rector Magnificus, or Recteur Magnifique (I tried in vain to 
find and bring back such a sign for my door), are not usually adminis- 
trative officers of the university in our sense of the term. The language 
barrier is apt to constitute a difficulty, ranging from negligible in the 
Netherlands and Germany to severe in Italy and France. But these things 
can be overcome. If our group leaves promptly at the end of our spring 
final exam period, the universities will be open. Since the European uni- 
versities are large, English-speaking faculty members or interpreters can 
be found, and, as I learned, even a little French goes a long way when 
eked out with gestures and abetted by a sympathetic listener. Possibly 
some of us will get our “required reading knowledge” of French and 
German out of moth balls and refurbish them. 

Just what, then, do we hope to accomplish? Obviously, we hope that 
our faculty will be refreshed and stimulated and will be more effective 
teachers. This remains our primary aim. But there are many other bene- 
_ fits which we hope will accrue to them and through them to their stu- 
dents. A feeling that the world really is round; insights into other cul- 
tures; some comprehension of other peoples’ problems—all these we think 
will be increased, as well as our understanding and appreciation of our 
own culture and our role in world affairs. 

We hope that in content and technique many of our courses of in- 
struction—all of them, in fact—will benefit from the exchange of ideas 
with other teachers in other lands. We feel also that bringing to our 
campus cultured and articulate representatives of other countries will 
contribute much to a sort of world climate on our campus and to an 
understanding on the part of all of us that knowledge is an international, 
or supra-national, accomplishment, and that the search for truth knows 
no boundaries. Not immodestly, I trust, we feel that we have not only 
much to gain but also much to give in our contacts with colleagues in 
other lands, and we hope other colleges and universities will adopt such 
a program or something like it. 

At any rate, we shall try. At the moment, we are geared for the first- 
year period, but already we are thinking of the next itinerary, because 
every fourth year we want our faculty to have this sort of experience 
with still other countries. We see no reason why we cannot continue the 
program, and this is a big world indeed. 





New College Program for the Gifted 


HENRY F. WILLIAMS 


In defense of an early admission policy 


Making the best use of America’s brain power is one of the most urgent 
tasks of educators. Every year thousands of our ablest students, many 
of whom might have been guided into higher intellectual pursuits, are 
lost forever to such work. More money for scholarships, loan funds, etc. 
would surely help, but we must not depend solely upon spending more 
money. Although education does in fact depend largely upon the eco- 
nomic resources which support it, there are other factors which are also 
important, perhaps even more important than economics. 

Our president educational system can probably be said to be reason- 
ably adequate for the average student. There is another class of student, 
however—the intellectually gifted—for most of whom the educational 
program is woefully inadequate. And it is this class on which we must 
depend largely in our struggle for national survival. Aside from the goals 
of national defense, however, the waste of human talent and abilities and 
the far-flung ramifications of that waste must surely grieve the soul of 
every educator whose first love is the “leading forth” of his students’ 
innate abilities. 

Acceleration has been debated and practiced for many years at the 
grade school level. The tides of opinion about the wisdom of “skipping 
a grade” have waxed and waned, and the literature on the subject has 
become voluminous. The newest approach to acceleration is to apply it 
at the juncture between high school and college, so that the student, in 
effect, skips his senior year of high school, or in some cases both the 
junior and the senior year. This is accomplished by admitting the student 
to college as a regular student in full standing after completion of only 
two or three years of high school. This would only be done, of course, 
for students of very high academic promise, and usually the maturity and 
social adjustment of the student are factors to be considered also. 

This new program is known as “early admission,” and is to be distin- 
guished from another phrase now becoming common in the parlance of 
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admissions officers: “early acceptance.” The latter phrase indicates the 
acceptance of a high school student for college entrance during his jun- 
ior year or earlier, though he will not actually enter college until com- 
pletion of high school. The early admission program was pioneered by 
the University of Chicago, but its adoption did not become widespread 
until after a full-scale experiment by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The experiment lasted seven years and included 2700 stu- 
dents, about half of whom were in “comparison groups” selected simi- 
larly to the early admission scholars, except that they had completed a 
full four-year high school course. Two reports have been issued, and a 
third and final report is expected to follow very soon. 

In 1951, about 400 highly qualified and unusually mature high school 
students, who had completed only two or three years of high school, 
were enrolled in eleven colleges and universities participating in the 
Fund’s early admission experiment. At the same time, a selected group of 
graduating high school seniors were enrolled in the same colleges for 
comparison purposes, as a “control” group. Both the early admission 
scholars and the comparison groups were far above the average student, 
but were themselves approximately equal on the basis of the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination. Some colleges also tried to match the 
early admission scholars with the comparison group on the basis of fam- 
ily background, type of home community, amount of scholarship aid, 
etc. The difference between the two groups was thus substantially that 
the early admission scholars had completed only two to three years of 
high school while the comparison group were high school graduates. 

Scholastically, the early admission scholars not only did better in col- 
lege than the average college student, but also surpassed the highly se- 
lected comparison students who had the “advantage” of having had four 
years of high school. This result is perhaps the most significant finding 
of the whole experiment. It might have been expected that a student 
with superior innate ability or inherited potential would excel the aver- 
age student, even if he had had less previous training than the average 
student. In this case, however, the accelerated students excelled not only 
the average student but the other superior students who had had a longer 
high school preparation. Thus, when other criteria of selection were the 
same, the (superior) students with a year or two less of high school were 
better college students than the (superior) students who had completed 
high school.’ 





Several measures of academic achievement were used. The simplest 
and most direct is the students’ scholastic ranking in their classes. In the 
table below are listed the percentages of each group that attained a rank- 
ing in, the highest fifth of their class: 


Percentage in Top Fifth of Class 
1951—$5 groups 


Whole Comparison Early 
College Group Admission 
Class Scholars 


Freshman year 20.0 31.5 41.2 
Sophomore year 20.0 31.0 46.7 
Junior year 20.0 31.5 41.1 
Senior Year 20.0 32.3 41.3 


Another measure of academic achievement was provided by the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations, which were designed to test not only the 
details of specific courses, but also the student’s grasp of the “basic con- 
cepts in the liberal arts and his ability to apply them.” In 1955, when the 
group which had entered in 1951 had become seniors, these examinations 
were given to seniors at the colleges participating in the experiment. 
Here again, the early admission scholars with as little as two years of 
high school not only did far better (as college seniors) than the average 
college senior, but also excelled by a wide margin the comparison stu- 
dents who had the “advantage” of having completed four years of high 
school. The mean scores of the three groups on this examination were: 


Mean Scores in Graduate Record Examinations 
1951—5§ groups, as seniors 
Other Comparison Early 


College Group Admission 
Seniors Scholars 


Social Sciences 444 557 620 
Humanities 460 578 632 
Natural Sciences 452 558 606 


These two measures of academic achievement supplement each other 
and strengthen the impression gained from either of them alone. If we 
merely considered the student’s rank in class, it might be objected that 
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this was merely a measure of their performance in certain specific college 
courses and did not measure their total achievement or allow for big 
“gaps” in their education. The Graduate Record Examinations, however, 
suggest that the comprehensive knowledge of the early admission schol- 
ars in broad fields of endeavor was greater than both the average student 
and the comparison students with more years of high school. On the 
other hand, their scores on these examinations alone might have been 
criticized as merely indicating an ability to “bone up” for a “one-shot” 
deal, without the steady, thorough discipline of classroom performance. 
Their solid performance in class, however, belies such criticism. 

In 1952, another group of early admission students was enrolled in 
twelve colleges, along with a similarly selected group of comparison 
students. As before, both groups were chosen for their exceptional ma- 
turity and high academic promise. The results of this second experiment 
were substantially the same as the first. The early admission students 
excelled the comparison students, as well as the average students, by wide 
margins, both in academic rank in class and on the Graduate Record 
Examinations. In this case, however, the Graduate Record Examinations 
were also given during the sophomore year, and given at the same time 
to more than 6oo first-year graduate students enrolled at eight univer- 
sities not participating in the early admission experiment. Here the re- 
sults were even more astounding, for the early admission students, as 
sophomores, averaged almost 100 points higher than the first-year gradu- 
ate students! 

Two other experiments were begun in 1953 and 1954, but the data on 
these have not yet been published. Preliminary reports indicate a slight 
improvement in the academic performance of the early admission schol- 
ars as compared to those in the first two experiments, probably because 
of better handling by the colleges. 

The academic success of the early admission experiment, however, is 
only a part of the picture. Another important question is to what extent 
our most capable young people can be guided into occupations which 
make the best use of their talent. Such occupations usually require ad- 
vanced study beyond the bachelor’s degree. The percentage of students 
who go into graduate study can therefore be taken as a rough indication 
of the extent to which our most intellectually capable young people are 
making the best use of their abilities. 

Two sets of figures provide a measure of the perseverance of students 
into graduate study: the rate of attrition from the freshman through the 
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senior year, and the percentage of seniors who enter graduate school. 
Compared to ordinary students, the attrition of the early admission stu- 
dents was remarkably low, with almost four out of five of them complet- 
ing the full four years of college. For the 1951-55 group, the four-year 
attrition rates, for reasons other than transfer to other colleges, was 22.6 
per cent and for the 1952-56 group, it was 21.9 per cent. The comparison 
groups did almost as well, the comparable percentages being 23.1 per 
cent for the 1951-55 group, and 23.2 per cent for the 1952-56 group. 
Percentages for the other students are not available, but most colleges 
consider their record very good if they can graduate half of their incom- 
ing freshmen. 

It was in the high proportion of seniors continuing into graduate study 
that the early admission experiment showed its great value. In the senior 
year of the 1952-56 group, 75.5 per cent of the early admission students 
indicated plans to go to graduate school. The corresponding figure for 
comparison students in the same year was 58.5 per cent. Data on the 
1951-55 group are inadequate, but tend to corroborate the data on the 
1952-56 group. Information is not yet available on the extent to which 
the students’ plans were successfully completed. 

Since both the comparison groups and the early admission students 
were selected from the upper levels of intellectual ability, the higher 
perseverance of the early admission students recommends the program 
as a help in encouraging our gifted youth to make the fullest use of their 
capacities. It would also augur well for future education, since in filling 
the professorial and teaching ranks, there would be a higher percentage 
of the ablest and best prepared scholars to draw from. And looking for- 
ward to the next generation, the greater success of this group and their 
occupation in intellectual activities should encourage their children 
along the same lines. 

Early admission thus has a “double-punch” recommendation, derived 
from both the higher academic performance and the greater persever- 
ance of its participants. Either one of these alone would warrant its 
serious consideration; both of them together make the case a strong one. 
It is also possible that the record can be improved with better selection 
and administration. Mistakes were made in the experiment, especially at 
the beginning, and some of these have been corrected. The recognition 
and selection of students who would benefit from a program of this 
kind is still the most difficult problem. 

The social and emotional life of the early admission students was also 
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a part of the study. Faculty ratings were obtained of their over-all ad- 
justment to college life, including such factors as poise and self-confi- 
dence in social situations, leadership ability, study habits, dependence on 
family, worry and emotional control, planning, and educational interests. 
They were ranked in five classifications—“excellent,” “good,” “moder- 
ately good,” “poor” and “very poor.” In general, the adjustment of both 
early admission scholars and the comparison students was satisfactory, 
with the comparison students having a slight edge. At the end of their 
freshman year, 90.9 per cent of the second group of early admission stu- 
dents, and 92.7 per cent of their comparison students were ranked as 
“moderately good” or better. The first group had not fared quite as well, 
but this may have been due to the different type of treatment they re- 
ceived, which often included special classes and separate dormitories. 
Later, when the segregation was ended, they appeared to adapt them- 
selves better to college life. 

To understand the reason for the almost phenomenal academic success 
of the early admission students, let us imagine what the effect would be 
on average school students if the same relative conditions were imposed 
upon them as are now imposed on the majority of our gifted students. 
Suppose that, because of an increased emphasis on thoroughness, or for 
any other reason, the material now studied in grade school were stretched 
out over a period of sixteen years instead of the present eight. There 
would be ample time to learn the multiplication table to perfection— 
and also ample time to become bored with the whole process. School 
would become more of a dull, repetitive drudgery than it now is, and 
very few would be found who, at age 22, would have the ambition to go 
on to high school. 

Our present school system is actually an enforced stretch-out for most 
of our gifted students. Being quite capable of learning far more than 
they have the opportunity of learning, they are apt to become bored and 
fed up with the whole process. Achieving good grades with a minimum 
of effort, they become accustomed to working far below their capacity. 
Some of them may even deliberately keep their work down to avoid be- 
ing thought of as “square” or “queer” by their fellow students. When 
they see the thing that really counts—the diploma—awarded to students 
in the classes ahead of them who obviously do not know as much but who 
have “warmed the bench” longer, they may tend to adapt themselves to 
the kind of world they live in and work for their own diplomas by the 
“bench-warming” method. 





Early admission takes the superior student and puts him in a more 
challenging intellectual atmosphere at the time when he is best equipped 
to accept it. One of the early admission students wrote: “I loved high 
school because of the extra-curricular activities and my friends, but I 
was wasting my time academically. College classes were much more of a 
challenge.” Another one wrote: “It seems downright cruel to force a 
gifted child to suffer needless years of boredom when he can have an 
opportunity to meet some fine minds on a college faculty which might 
be able to salvage at least part of his intellectual potential before the habit 
of mental laziness has completely encrusted him.” The report itself 
states: “The risks of entering college early have been the subject of much 
popular concern, and properly so. But too little thought has been given 
to the risks run by an able student in an unchallenging environment in 
not entering college early. . . . The evidence clearly indicates that the 
superior student can be hurt by being detained in an intellectual environ- 
ment he has outgrown.” 

A very common argument against early admission is that it should be 
the responsibility of the high schools to make provision for gifted stu- 
dents. Yet the high schools are necessarily geared to the needs of average 
students, and it would be costly and wasteful to try to provide ade- 
quately for the gifted students there. Suppose, for example, that we set 
out on an educational experiment to see how well we could teach auto- 
mobile mechanics to a student by putting him in a class in American 
history. It could be done, of course, if the resources available were great 
enough, but it would be extremely wasteful of the time and energy of 
both the teacher and the pupils, and of the taxpayers’ money. Extreme 
differences in method, subject matter or pupil ability within the same 
class can hamstring an otherwise good educational system, or result in 
the “misfit” not getting an education suited to him. Dean Geen of 
Goucher College says that “it is very doubtful that the so-called enrich- 
ment programs in high school can meet as well as a college or university 
the total intellectual and social needs of patently superior students.”* The 
early admission program appears to offer far more promise of bringing 
out the great potential in our gifted students. 

Perhaps as important as the motivation of the gifted students is the 
need to fit their education into a reasonable period of years. Boredom 
takes its toll, but an even more inexorable toll will be exacted if their 
professional education extends very far beyond the time when most 
other people have married and started raising a family. On the other 
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hand, if the professional student decides to “sacrifice” these “personal” 
desires, then his later start on having children will tend to reduce the size 
of his family, and the next generation will have fewer children born to 
the abler parents. The stretch-out of their education thus harms either 
this generation or the next or both. The problem is likely to become 
more pressing as time goes on, for as the average age at marriage has been 
declining, the average length of a professional education has tended to 
get longer and longer. 

The original twelve institutions engaged in the experiment included 
some of the biggest universities—Columbia, Yale, Chicago, Wisconsin— 
and several outstanding liberal arts colleges—Oberlin, Lafayette, Goucher. 
The results of the experiments were so successful that eleven of them 
have adopted the program as a permanent part of their admissions policy. 
By the fall of 1957, 34 colleges and universities had adopted early ad- 
mission, and others have made moves in that direction. 

Recently, however, there has been a tendency for some of them to 
de-emphasize the program, not primarily for academic reasons but be- 
cause of economic pressures. The great increase in applicants for college 
entrance, compared with the limited facilities available for them, has 
caused some institutions to reduce their special programs and concen- 
trate on their “main task.” This is very short-sighted, and resembles the 
over-standarization and quality deterioration that often accompanies a 
“seller’s market” for economic goods. In the long run, a college which 
refuses to be stampeded into shearing off an important academic program 
in order to meet the great rush of students to its doors will find that its 
determination to maintain the quality and fullness of its academic pro- 
gram will put it ahead. Providing for the special needs of the unusual 
student is the hallmark of a truly great educational institution. 


1. The first report, “Bridging the Gap Between School and College,” published 
in 1953, covered only the freshman year of the first group of early admission students 
and included information on three other educational experiments supported by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. The second report, “They Went to Col- 
Jege Early,” published in 1957, covered the full four-year college careers of two 
groups of early admission students and their “comparison” groups. These reports 
can be obtained from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

2. Of course this may not be true for the average student. Since the experiment 
was directed toward superior students, we should not draw conclusions about aver- 
age students without further evidence. 

3. Geen, Elizabeth, “Early Admission Program at Goucher College,” College and 


University, 33, (Fall 1957), pp. 29-35. 





The Educative Force of Irony 


RICHARD MORTON 


In which it is pointed out that any man who believes 
that Swift ate Irish babies is woefully ill-equipped 
to withstand the overconfident advertising and 
oversimplified politics that characterise our era 


The frequently voiced complaint that each college literature class has a 
prosaic minority who believe that Swift ate Irish babies is doubtless ex- 
aggerated, but the statement does uncover a major problem in teaching. 
The student of irony has an elusive and many-forked path to follow, yet 
the journey is a necessary adventure in the quest for critical maturity. 
The very basis of a liberal education is the ability to understand and to 
communicate, whether through languages, mathematical symbols or 
fine arts. The student who can think in abstract terms with decision and 
critical acumen is often the student who has learned to follow the most 
complex expressions of other men’s minds. This end can best be reached 
through the study of literature, which justifies its position in the liberal 
curriculum both as a handmaiden to history—a significant stream in the 
development of our culture—and as a vital discipline in the maturing 
process of an individual. Through close reading of literary texts, the 
student gains not only a familiarity with the great minds and ideas of the 
past but also an increased awareness of language; of the precision which 
it can attain, and of the ambiguities which give it subtlety and emotional 
force. 

Of all the techniques of literary communication, none gives more 
difficulty to students than irony, which, by its paradoxical nature, poses 
unique problems in reading. The difficulty arises inevitably from the 
techniques of modern literary criticism, for the stress is normally on the 
writer’s statements, on his development of full meaning through exact 
and relevant expression. A rhetoric in which expression and intention 
are irreconcilably sundered is naturally opaque to the student trained in 
practical criticism. 
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In a recent exercise, college undergraduates were asked to comment on 
the famous passage from Pope’s Moral Essays: 


And now the Chapel’s silver bell you hear, 

That summons you to all the Pride of Pray’r: 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Make the soul dance upon a Jiy to Heav’n. 

On painted Ceilings you devoutly stare, 

Where sprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 
On gilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 

And bring all Paradise before your eye. 


A large porportion of the students, not knowing the lines, assumed 
that they were intended as an idealised description of eighteenth century 
worship, perhaps from The Deserted Village or some such mild-mannered 
pastoral. Students who recognized the author but not the poem were 
inclined to assign the passage to a non-ironic work, such as Eloisa to 
Abelard. Unerringly the more practiced of these students isolated for 
comment the vital phrases, “silver bell,” “sprawl,” “Jig,” “stare,” but 
quite missed their satiric force. It was easy to suppose that many of the 
students who recognized the piece as satire were dutifully following 
their correct identification of the passage rather than any internal evi- 
dence. 

Experience in the classroom suggests that the sophisticated incongru- 
ities of much irony appear too prodigious or too subtle for young 
readers. We may recollect Plato’s comment on students’ possible insensi- 
tivity to an author’s intention: 


For, my dear Adeimantos, if our young people should take such things 
seriously, instead of laughing at them as unworthily said, a mortal man could 
hardly think them unworthy of himself, or blame himself if it should occur 
to him to say or do anything of the sort. 


The present notes are intended to suggest ways in which the teacher 
may illuminate the problems of irony and intention. 

Such comments on irony as are likely to cross the path of a college 
student are generally less than helpful. Richard D. Altick (Preface to 
Critical Reading, 1951), noting that irony is an element of tone “which 
causes more trouble to the immature reader than any other,” analyses 
the effect of Swift’s Modest Proposal: 


Horrified by this cold-blooded advocacy of cannibalism, the reader is 
forced finally to conclude that Swift could not possibly mean what he says. 
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Only then does the reader realize that Swift is writing in the bitterest vein of 
irony. 


The approved reaction here is one of mounting disbelief, reaching 
eventually to realization that the statement is absurd. No clues to Swift’s 
meaning are admitted—each reader struggles to his individual threshold 
of revulsion; then, presumably, starts all over again, being now in the 
secret. A real-life anthropophagist, however well-schooled in the tech- 
niques of I. A. Richards, would never see what was going on. The critical 
approach here noted is surely too impressionistic. In a great stylist like 
Swift there must be, we feel, some key present which will unlock the 
door to the author’s intention before the reader’s mounting hysteria must 
batter it down. 

Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren are more precise in intro- 
ducing the subject (Modern Rhetoric, 1949): 


What is important is that we be aware of the fact of ironical qualification. 
Such qualification is important, even in everyday practical writing; and if we 
are to learn to write, we must learn how to qualify our statements so as to 
convey precisely what we want to say, and only what we want to say. 


In the actual analysis of examples, however, they provide little de- 


tailed help. Of a passage from Vanity Fair they merely note that Thack- 
eray “makes his tone clearly evident,” that he uses “an obvious sarcasm,” 
and finally that “Thackeray’s sarcasm is almost too obvious.” 

Other writers rely on terminological distinctions in the manner of 
Fowler’s tables; for instance, Sir Herbert Read in his English Prose Style 


(1952): 


Irony, however, is not always so universal in its basis, nor so intelligent in 
its aim, as with Swift. It is more often the weapon of an exclusive egotism, of 
a mean and esoteric spirit that lacks common understanding and sympathy. 
This explains why it is used but sparingly by writers of true eloquence, Swift 
notwithstanding. But Swift is more often sardonic, and irony is not to be 
confused with the sardonic, which is a passionate state of mind far removed 
from the detachment of irony. 


Experience suggests that such distinctions merely confuse young 
critics, who need a much more general view of ironia, the dry mock of 
the rhetoricians.* 

A full definition of irony may well be deferred. The techniques of 
irony are a more immediate problem. We find three major techniques: 
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a) The discrepancy of style and subject; 
b) The use of a character mask by the writer; 
c) The apparent acceptance of obviously untenable moral positions. 


The Discrepancy of Style and Subject 


The first technique is closely related to parody, and may perhaps best 
be analysed as such when teaching. The tendency for literary study to 
concentrate on the masterpieces rather than the conventional minor 
works generally means that young students are unfamiliar with the tones 
assumed in this type of irony. Milton would serve as an introduction to 
The Rape of the Lock, but Cowley would be better. A side-by-side 
reading of The Faerie Queene and The Schoolmistress is helpful, al- 
though it tends, as teachers may expect, to discredit Spenser rather than 
illuminate Shenstone. More concise examples may be found. A student 
will, for instance, realize instinctively that the opening paragraph of 
Poe’s story The Man That Was Used Up is ironical in tone, but if asked 
to explain why may well be at a loss. Poe is much nearer to our idiom than 
Pope, but his tone is absorbed largely by the subconscious. If the para- 
graph is placed next to its source from Ligeia, however, the technique 
becomes plain: 


Some one did introduce me to the gentleman, 1 am sure—at some public 
meeting, | know very well—held about something of great importance, no 
doubt—at some place or other, I feel convinced,—whose name I have un- 
accountably forgotten. 

I cannot now bring these points to mind. . . . Yet I believe that I met her 
first and most frequently in some large, old, decaying city near the Rhine. Of 
her family—I have surely heard her speak. 


The idiomatic, everyday expression of the parody is clearly incon- 
gruous with the apparent meaning. Tension is set up between statement 
and style, and the tension generates irony. Parallel analysis of this sort is 
most valuable, and it is unfortunate that most of our handbooks of litera- 
ture lack the materials for such studies. Students tend to take each liter- 
ary work alone at its face value, and tonal modulations are ignored.” 


The Use of a Character Mask by the Writer 

Recent studies of Swift, Yeats and Pound have made this form of irony 
familiar to criticism. The editorial comment to A Tale of a Tub is a 
major development from the polite attainment of verisimilitude which 
the same device produces in, say, Defoe. The periodical essayists of the 
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eighteenth century provide ideal examples of the method in use—for 
example, Steele’s essay on the Trumpet Club (Tatler 132, 11 February 
1710), where he writes under the obvious mask of a crusty old-timer, or 
Johnson’s letter from a young lady (Rambler 191, 14 January 1752). The 
apparent simplicity of this device assures its success in the classroom. 

At a recent reading of Defoe’s Apparition of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. Bar- 
grave, the idea that Defoe was producing special ironic effects by using 
the mask of a “gentleman, a justice of peace at Maidstone, in Kent, and 
a very intelligent person,” suggested his detachment from the story and 
raised the question of Defoe’s own belief in the tale. The constant refer- 
ences to Drelincourt Upon Death fell into place as an advertising trick; 
the suspicions of malevolence cast on Mr. Veal were seen as the red her- 
rings of an accomplished mystery writer, and the stress on the appari- 
tion’s avoidance of physical contact with anything (“I asked [Mrs. Bar- 
grave] if she heard a sound when [Mrs. Veal] clapped her hands upon 
her knees”) was assessed as fine patter to draw attention from the obvious 
inconsistency at the key point in the tale—“[Mrs. Bargrave] hears a 
knocking at the door. She went to see who was there, and this proved to 
be Mrs. Veal, her old friend.” “Defoe must have known that a bodiless 
wraith could not knock on the door!” was the cry of students suddenly 
realising that Defoe was by no means an unsophisticated writer. 

Fowler’s statement that the method of irony is mystification, pre- 
supposing an inner-circle audience, is seldom true in practice—the cleric 
who scarcely believed a word of Gulliver’s Travels must be almost unique 
—but if irony is ever missed by a serious reader it must generally be be- 
cause of the use of a mask. The imaginary narrator interceding between 
author and reader frequently avoids detection, thus distorting the true 
significance of the work.” A neat example is provided by the gradual 
shifting of Gulliver from a lay-figure to a significant character—a symbol 
of all humanity except Swift and the inner circle. Only after a full reali- 
zation of this development does a student appreciate the bitter meaning 
of the key passage describing Gulliver’s reaction to the young Yahoo 
who embraces him on his swimming trip—“her countenance did not 
make an appearance altogether as hideous as the rest of her kind.” 


The Apparent Acceptance of Untenable Moral Positions 

This kind of irony presents the main difficulty, for it is hard to gauge 
what moral attitudes were inviolable in past times—particularly for stu- 
dents not well-versed in literary archaeology. Exactly why it is bad to 
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dance on a jig to Heaven, or to see painted saints sprawling in rococo 
grandeur might puzzle a young reader brought up in a different ecclesi- 
astical tradition. But the ironist is seldom content to let the reader’s grow- 
ing horror solve his problems of intention, and the student must learn to 
watch for the vital clues. That irony must be strange which gives no 
hint of its purpose. The moral inversion of the whole is usually pointed 
by some irrelevant ethical somersault to catch the reader’s attention. In 
Swift's essay against the abolishing of Christianity his irony is pointed by 
the distinction of real and professed Christianity—“I hope no reader 
imagines me so weak [as] to stand up in the defence of real Christianity.” 
In his Modest Proposal it is perhaps the attitude towards stealing that 
reveals the author’s deliberately crooked virtue: 


They can very seldom pick up a livelihood by stealing, till they arrive at six 
years old, except where they are of towardly parts; although I confess they 
learn the rudiments much earlier; during which time, they can however be 
properly looked upon only as probationers. 


To suppose that modern ideas are universally valid is to make a grave 
mistake. To suggest that the writers of the more ponderous eighteenth- 
century odes, or of the more distressing outpourings of the British Vic- 
torian imperialist muse, must have been composing tongue in cheek is to 
fall into the error of those who believe that Vergil was a major Christian 
prophet or that Aristotle’s Poetics was a book of rules for dramatists. The 
young critic must always tread carefully: irony must not be missed when 
it is present, but it must not be injected into non-ironic works. The nota- 
ble tendency of newly initiated students to see irony everywhere can 
be guarded against only by stress on the clues which the true ironist will 
always place in the path of the careful reader. The sophisticated nature 
of moral irony is well observed by A. E. Dyson (“Swift: the Metamor- 
phosis of Irony,” in Essays and Studies, 1958): 


The irony is not only a battle, but a game: a civilized game, at that, since 
irony is by its very nature civilized, presupposing both intelligence, and at 
least some type of moral awareness. 


The civilizing effect of literary studies is nowhere more apparent than 
in the developing receptivity to irony. 

The student who has mastered the listed techniques is in a position to 
assess the true nature of irony, and he will discover that the standard 
definition is not totally valid—“The intended meaning of the words 
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used is the direct opposite of their usual sense.” Great irony has a power 
to create an otherwise inexpressible meaning, a half-way position be- 
tween the two apparently irreconcilable opposites. 

Pope’s famous line: 


Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes Tea... 


is certainly not intended to exalt tea-drinking to statesmanlike propor- 
tions, and may only superficially be thought of as degrading counsel to 
the level of the tea table. The incongruous attitudes of the line and of 
the whole poem are to be resolved at the mid-point of the tensions set 
up between them. The society satirized is one of uncritical acceptance. 
Belinda cannot tell what is important from what is insignificant, and her 
moral problem is ironically demonstrated by an insignificant poetic 
subject and an important style. 

Ironic writing in general can produce tensions with similar effects. 
The digression on madness in A Tale of a Tub offers confirmation: 


Is any student tearing his straw in piece-meal, swearing and blaspheming, 
biting his grate, foaming at the mouth. . . . Let the Right Worshipful, the 
Commissioners of Inspection, give him a Regiment of Dragoons, and send him 
into Flanders among the rest. Is another eternally talking, sputtering, gaping, 
bawling, in a sound without period or article? What wonderful talents are 
here mislaid! Let him be furnished immediately with a green bag and papers, 
and three pence in his pocket, and away with him to Westminster Hall. 


It is at once clear that Swift means neither that the unfortunates should 
take over responsible positions, nor that they should not. The comment 
is not the simple irony of a brutal man laughing at the incompetence of 
lunatics, but rather the expression of a complex attitude taking away 
dignity from the officer and the legislator and bestowing it on the in- 
mates of Bedlam. A paraphrase would show what a narrow dividing 
line separates the mad from the sane and how the generosity of the au- 
thor realises the warped potential in the student and the talker. The real 
sense of this irony lies between the stated meaning and its opposite. 

From this point of view the student may see irony as a method of 
statement, even having parallels with allegory or symbolism. Out of the 
conflict of statement and intention emerges a new meaning which can 
be expressed in no other way. 

Were irony a simple rhetorical device, its study would be of purely 
specialist interest. In fact, as the present essay has attempted to suggest, 
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irony is more than an inversion of statement and meaning: it is a method 
of thought, shrewd and uncommitted. The ironist refuses to bludgeon 
his readers; he is even disinclined to clarify his own position. The reader 
must think for himself, make his own decisions about the writer and the 
problem, and possibly realize that decision is inappropriate and even 
improper. Through irony, moral attitudes are changed from slogans to 
skepticism. If, to use a slogan, education is knowing the right questions 
rather than the right answers, an appreciation of irony is a vital stage in 
the learning process. In an age of overconfident advertising, oversimpli- 
fied politics and overemphatic social customs, the cool, New England 
caution of Robert Frost may be more valuable than the enthusiastic af- 
firmation of Walt Whitman. 

Through studying irony, the student can see how language, and hence 
thought, can deal with a problem meaningfully and yet arrive at no clear- 
cut solution. He will, after absorbing the skeptical philosophy of a great 
ironist, become much less vulnerable to the brash and coarse-fibred 
thoughts and writings which so frequently snare the enthusiasms of the 


young. 


1. There is a semantic problem even at the lowest level: students unaccustomed 
to the jargon of criticism regularly substitute the term “sarcasm” for “irony.” The 


debasement is significant. 

2. The importance of a conventional structure for this sort of irony is popularly 
illustrated by the tendency of certain highly conventionalized television programs— 
especially cowboy and detective stories—to make ironic comment on their own 
forms and traditions. 

3. See for example an article by the present writer, “Narrative Irony in Robert 
Burns’s Tam O'Shanter,” forthcoming in Modern Language Quarterly. 





BOOKS 


Policies and Practices in Higher Education 


by Algo D. Henderson, Harper © Brothers, New York, 
1960, 321 + xiii pages, $5.75 


With editorial and financial assistance from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, The Saturday Review has recently inaugurated a series of special 
monthly issues on the subject of education. In the first of these issues (Sep- 
tember 17, 1960) Henry Steele Commager has contributed an article, entitled 
“Is Ivy Necessary?”, in which he includes several sweeping generalizations 
about the quality of university administrators. Among these he states: “Ameri- 
can universities are run by administrative bureaucracies, many of whose 
members have not the remotest notion of what a university is about.” 

To this comment he adds the further castigating indictment: “A substantial 
part of this administrative bureaucracy makes no perceptible contribution to 
education.” 

These statements by such an eminent historical scholar as Professor Com- 
mager appeal to the faculty member who envies the supposed position of 
individual and collective authority of the European university professor. 
However, by themselves they provide no indication of the factors which 
have led to the growing size of university administrations in this country. 
Fund-raising programs, extensive cooperative research activities, athletic 
programs, services to students and to the public are some of the demands.on 
administrative personnel which are not duplicated in other countries. These 
factors need to be understood in their true perspective by the future presi- 
dents and deans of our institutions of higher learning. 

In recent years increasing attention has been given to the preparation of 
educators for positions of responsibility in college and university adminis- 
tration. Conferences and seminars for newly appointed officials have been 
financed by various foundations. Professors of higher education have been 
appointed and courses for future college administrators have been introduced 
at a dozen or more universities. Books in relatively large numbers have been 
added to the already extensive literature on education in the United States. 

Policies and Practices in Higher Education is a recent contribution made by 
Algo D. Henderson, director of the Center for the Study of Higher Education 
at the University of Michigan. The aim of this book is “to give a comprehen- 
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sive view of the policies and practices in higher education by discussing trends 
and more critical problems of our colleges and universities.” 

Under the broad topics of trends and objectives, students, program, faculty, 
administration, and struggles and weaknesses, Professor Henderson presents 
a wide survey of the current problems confronting education, but unfortu- 
nately he intentionally limits his approach in depth. Since the ultimate solution 
of these innumerable problems is dependent on our understanding of the 
historic and basic social issues of our times, this presentation could have been 
more significant if breadth of coverage had been sacrificed to depth of ap- 
proach. This observation seems especially pertinent since the book is “in- 
tended primarily for students in courses at the graduate level who are pre- 
paring for college teaching or college or university administration.” 

In this time of worldwide ideological tension and of rapid social and tech- 
nological change, our society can afford nothing less than superior education. 
And superior education will be developed only with leadership from both 
professors and administrators who are penetrating in their comprehension of 
the forces that have fashioned and are fashioning our colleges and universities, 
and perceptive in indicating the proper direction for these institutions in the 
future. 

In his recent book, which has been aided by funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation, Professor Henderson has attempted to provide for graduate stu- 
dents in higher education a panorama of issues with which we cre confronted. 
For some a panorama may be sufficient—but not for the future leaders of our 
colleges and universities. They need to begin a scholarly analysis in graduate 
school and learn “what a university is about.” If they do not they may eventu- 
ally deserve the somewhat exaggerated criticisms of Professor Commager. 


William K. Selden 


The Light of the Hills 


A History of Salem College: Sirus Orestes Bond, Education 
Foundation, Inc., Charleston, West Virginia, 1960, 434 pages 


Salem College received its charater as an academy in 1888 and as a college in 
1890. Although it is a youngster in the college world it has graduated many 
persons distinguished in education, religion, government, industry and other 
professions. 

Four of the alumni of Salem College have been United States Senators from 
West Virginia: Mansfield M. Neely, Joseph Rosier, Rush D. Holt and Jen- 
nings Randolph. The first mentioned was governor of West Virginia for four 
years, eight years in the United States House of Representatives, and 27 years 
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in the Senate. Rush Holt was the youngest man ever elected to the Senate and 
had to wait nearly six months before he could qualify for his office. 

Just as distinguished have been the records of the educators, the clergymen 
and the businessmen. Several of the educators have been college presidents. 

Salem College is a church-related institution, whose founders were Seventh 
Day Baptists. However, it has had the support of all other groups in the area. 
Its spectacular growth can be traced by the lengthening shadows of the seven 
loyal churchmen who have been its presidents. 

The president who had the longest tenure was Sirus Orestes Bond, who was 
president from 1919 to 1951 and is the author of this history, written primarily 
for the graduates and former students of the college. Dr. Bond was a farmer 
boy who worked his way through college and did not receive his baccalau- 
reate degree until he was 27 years of age. Meanwhile he had become a success- 
ful farmer. After two years of graduate work at Columbia University, he 
became acting president of Glenville State Normal School in West Virginia 
for a year and for four years was on the faculty of the State Normal School 
at Shepherdstown, West Virginia, from which position he was called to be 
president of his alma mater. 

Amazing is the history of the financial efforts in the development of the 
college from one small wooden structure to its present fine group of fireproof 
buildings. As has been true in the history of most small church-related 
colleges, the president has been largely responsible for obtaining the necessary 
funds. As late as 1911 President Charles D. Clark challenged the Board of 
Trustees, who were considering how to pay off a debt of $17,500, by stating: 
“If the solicitors and the Board members will rally to this need and raise the 
money within the next six months, I will give $500 to this solicitation which 
is half of my salary for next year.” 

During that period the average cost of room and board was $2 per week. 
Heroic indeed were the struggles made by students, as well as by faithful 
trustees and faculty. When President Bond assumed office he received a salary 
of $2400 per annum with the understanding that $600 be returned to the 
college treasury as rent for the president’s home. 

Kenneth Duane Hurley succeeded S.O. Bond and became the seventh 
president of Salem College in the summer of 1951. During his administration 
the college has made rapid strides. He has given it national prestige through 
his leadership in organizing and presiding over the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges, founded in 1956. 

Guy E. SNaveLy 





Graduate Education in the United States 


by Bernard Berelson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1960, 260 + vi pages and appendix, $6.95 


The famous Flexner report on medical schools, prepared under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation in the days before the punch card, stirred up a 
controversy which eventuated in the revolution of medical education. It did 
so in part because it disclosed that the state of things was much worse than 
most people thought. The long-awaited Berelson report on graduate edu- 
cation, prepared under the same auspices, but this time with the benefit of an 
autumnal harvest of punch cards, will undoubtedly stir up controversy. It is 
not likely, however, to spark a revolution in doctoral study, for its general 
message is that things are not half so bad as most people have been saying. 

This is not to suggest that all things are for the best in this best of all 
possible academes. Dr. Bernard Berelson, now director of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia University, sees much that should be 
changed and offers a wide range of constructive suggestions. In general, how- 
ever, he concludes that the criticism leveled at graduate schools is based on 
other criticism based on still other criticism—and that surprisingly little is 
supported by fact. The oft repeated proposals for major change, morever, are 
frequently more objectionable than what they presume to correct. 

To support his case, he shows that a substantial body of opinion among 
those most intimately concerned with administration and instruction in 
graduate education strongly endorses the status quo. If one were to risk a 
prediction, therefore, it would be that, despite our general conditioning to 
opinion polls, the sharpest criticism of Dr. Berelson’s methodology and con- 
clusions will be in his reliance upon the views of university presidents and 
graduate school deans and faculty members. Although their views are checked 
against those of a statistically acceptable sampling of recent doctoral re- 
cipients, the suspicion is there that, by analogy, the physician is not necessarily 
the most reliable source of information on the efficacy of the cure. 

It would perhaps be unfortunate if the polemical aspects of the Berelson 
report were to receive preponderant attention. While not the first effort to 
take a broad look at graduate education—one has only to recall Hughes (1925), 
Flexner (1930), John (1934), Bowman (1939), Edwards (1944), and Hollis 
(1945 )—it is undoubtedly the most comprehensive and critical and, of course, 
the most recent. Thus it is to be hoped that the more controversial aspects of 
the report will in no way detract from the author’s successful efforts to substi- 
tute a commendable range of fact for the traditional range of uninformed 
opinion. 

Beginning with an excellent historical review of graduate education, includ- 
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ing a review of the perennial attempts at reform, Dr. Berelson establishes a 
perspective for his appraisal of the American graduate school. He sees our day 
as the era of the great debate; and while he himself inevitably takes sides, he 
feels that “perhaps an historical function of the debate is not, and should not 
be, to find the ‘one best way’ but rather to reveal and maintain a necessary 
tension and equilibrium within the system.” Or, in other words, “the debate 
itself is the thing.” (One cannot help recalling the old Irish adage: “’Tis 
better to be arguing than to be lonely.”) 

Taking up the major issues under the headings of Purposes, Institutions, 
Students, and Programs, Dr. Berelson examines seriatim the principal current 
criticisms of graduate preparation. Of particular interest, at least to this re- 
viewer, is his discussion of the emphasis upon research in the doctoral training 
of college teachers. Since very few of the recipients continue with research 
and publications—or so the argument goes—the emphasis is held by many to 
be a distortion. But, Berelson points out, a high percentage even of college 
teachers do actually publish. Moreover, presidents and deans and others are 
in substantial agreement on the predominant value of the research training in 
the pattern of graduate study. Therefore the best that can be said for the 
opposition is that some orientation toward the teaching function, or at least 
toward the-understanding of the history and philosophy of higher education, 
would be useful if it can be provided without too great a cost to other values. 

Of special interest too is the analysis of the crisis—or alleged crisis—of 
numbers of doctorates for college teaching. In view of the almost universal 
acceptance of this “crisis,” there is little doubt that here will be one of the 
most controversial phases of the report, for Dr. Berelson maintains that the 
case is overstated. Admittedly, the smaller, less opulent colleges will face 
difficulties in obtaining faculty with the doctorate. But the fault lies not with 
the graduate schools; rather it is with the colleges themselves. Better salaries, 
better teaching conditions and so forth will provide the solution if one is to 
be found. 

College deans should be especially interested in the discussion of under- 
graduate preparation for graduate study. It is not the graduate school which 
is having an adverse effect on undergraduate education, as recently averred 
in the McGrath study, but the other way around—a point of view which is 
sure to elicit some response. 

Graduate deans will be especially interested in Dr. Berelson’s discussion of 
the position of the graduate dean. The present ambiguous position is scarcely 
conducive to peace of mind or administrative satisfaction. The key here is 
in the value which the university president places upon the graduate dean’s 
role. 

Finally, one hopes, some foundations will be interested in the author’s views 
on the Association of Graduate Schools in the Association of American Uni- 
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versities. He sees real need for enlarging and strengthening this organization, 
which provides the best means of giving the graduate enterprise the impor- 
tance it deserves in the whole complex of American higher education. 

With regard to the structure of graduate study, three of the “sacred cows” 
come in for what is a rather impressive dehorning. The first of these is the 
dissertation—one of the major causes of what Jacques Barzun once called the 
“Rip Van Winkle candidates.” Here Berelson espouses the more realistic 
approach which is gaining an increasing number of advocates. The second 
is the foreign language requirement, whose ritualistic aspects are so full of 
sound and fury while increasingly signifying nothing. Here Berelson, in 
effect, summarizes his views with the cryptic observation: “Somewhere in 
this country today, any day, another faculty committee is drawing up another 
report on the foreign language requirement for the doctorate.” And the third 
is the final examination—that béte noire which causes more nervous disorders 
and fewer casualties than any other instrument in the whole graduate chamber 
of horrors. Here Berelson proposes one of the simplest principles in cost 
accounting—measuring the value against the price—and offers some very 
attractive alternatives. 

The major phases of the Berelson study might well be labeled the descrip- 
tive, the disputative and the proscriptive—or, hopefully, the predictive. Al- 
though generally concluding that graduate education in the United States is 
equipped to meet and is meeting the country’s needs, and particularly that it 
is a superbly selective instrument in providing the nation with its requisite top 
talent, Dr. Berelson makes a genuine contribution in the series of recommen- 
dations with which he concludes his study. These deserve, and undoubtedly 
will receive, the most careful attention of all persons to whom the further 
strengthening of our American system of higher education is a matter of 
concern—including even those officials and faculty members in undergraduate 
colleges who might feel the subject of graduate study is not directly within 


their province. 
Frederic W. Ness 





Among the Colleges 


Antioch College will start next July on a full twelve-month operation. 
Half the new students entering Antioch in 1961 will be required to begin 
their studies on 11 July, the other half on 3 October. The study-plus- 
work program of the college makes it possible to split the student body 
into two groups of about 750 students each. While one group is on cam- 
pus studying, the other will be off campus on jobs secured for them by 
the college. At planned intervals the two groups will switch places, but 
individual students will not normally be allowed to transfer from one 
group to the other. While fifteen per cent of America’s accredited col- 
leges are operating on some kind of quarter plan, few if any private lib- 
eral arts colleges are on a year-round schedule with compulsory summer- 
quarter attendance. The four-quarter calendar will not shorten the 
Antioch program, which is basically a five-year program, although some 
twenty per cent of Antioch students complete it in four years. 


Atlanta University has received from the Charles E. Merrill Trust a 
grant of $70,800 to be used over a three-year period to train five teachers 
a year in the humanities and social sciences. Each of the accepted appli- 
cants will receive a basic stipend of $3,000 for the nine months, tuition 
and fees, allowances for travel and books and an additional allowance for 
dependents. The Merrill Trust has established this fund in recognition 
of the need for training intelligent leadership in the humanities and social 
sciences—areas which have been neglected in comparison with the natu- 
ral sciences. 


Brandeis University started construction this past summer of a building 
to be used exclusively for the housing and exhibition of art treasures. It 
will be named the Rose Art Center in honor of the donors, Mr.-and Mrs. 
Edward Rose of Boston. Mr. Rose is a fellow of the university, president 
of the Rose-Derry Mattress company and a well known community 
leader in Boston. A valuable collection of contemporary china and art, 
also donated by the Rose family, will be housed in the center’s main 
building. 
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College of Saint Elizabeth broke ground this September for a new aca- 
demic and science building to be named Henderson Hall. The building 
will have nine classrooms, fifteen science laboratories and six research 
laboratories, three lecture halls, a museum, a library, an exhibit room for 
geological specimens, a dome for the study of astronomy and a closed 
circuit television system. Among the research laboratories is one for 
micro-technique and one for radio activity. 


Cornell University has received a $44,350 grant from the U. S. Office of 
Education to prepare two Chinese language textbooks: a handbook of 
literary Chinese and a social science reader. The handbook is designed 
in part to bridge the gap in student-training between spoken and classical 
Chinese. 


Eastern Michigan University will inaugurate in June 1961 a new gradu- 
ate program for qualified students and teachers of French. Recognizing 
that the spirit of a language is to be found in its people and their litera- 
ture, the university will offer these students an opportunity to study in 
France while earning an American M.A. in French. The program con- 
sists of a summer session at Eastern Michigan and nine months of study 
in Aix-en-Provence, at the University of Aix-Marseille. Whereas other- 


such language programs require students to do the majority of their 
work in the field of literature, at least half of the degree requirements 
will be in the field of language study. 


Harwick College has received a valuable art collection left to it by Dr. 
Louis van Ess, late associate professor of history at the college. The col- 
lection includes authenticated paintings by Bellini and El Greco and is 
valued at several hundred thousand dollars. 


Kalamazoo College is furnishing alumni with a new service, based on a 
two-year experiment to find a solution to the problem of the alumnus 
who insists that his college admit his child, regardless of ability. To help 
alumni and their children avoid possible disappointment the college, in 
cooperation with the, Kalamazoo Alumni Association, is making available 
a free service to test the children’s abilities while they are still in high 
school. Alumni are urged to bring their children for testing as early as 
the first year of high school, so that abilities and deficiencies for college 
study will be revealed early enough for the former to be developed and 
the latter, whenever possible, corrected. 





Monmouth College, New Jersey, has received as a gift from the Murry 
and Leonie Guggenheim Foundation of New York City the $444,000 
Guggenheim estate, consisting of a 35-room mansion on eight acres fac- 
ing the campus at West Long Branch, New Jersey. The mansion, world- 
famous for its architecture, will be converted into a library. 


New York University is cooperating with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States to aid its faculty in the buying of homes. 
Under the Faculty Home Purchase Plan, prospective home-buyers can 
borrow up to $30,000 toward the purchase of owner-occupied, single- 
family dwellings within daily commuting distance of any New York 
University campus. Of this amount the company will put up 75 per cent 
as a first mortgage repayable over thirty years, with the university sup- 
plying an additional 15 per cent on short-term loan from unrestricted 
endowment funds. Eligible for the plan are N.Y.U. faculty members 
with the rank of assistant professor or above who have, or are about to 
get, tenure, as well as administrative officers appointed under board 
contract. 


St. Olaf College dedicated this October a new $2,200,000 student center 
and administration building, in which, for the first time the dining, rec- 


reational and administrative facilities of the college are completely cen- 
tralized. On this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Donald Winston of Minneapolis 
and Los Angeles presented the college with the Werenskiold doors, 
carved in the traditional Norwegian style by the sculptor Dagfin Weren- 
skiold and originally intended for the Domkirke in Oslo as a special 
entrance for the Norwegian royal family. 


Stanford University will open a campus in Tokyo for advanced students 
specializing in Far Eastern affairs, on 1 April 1961, the start of the Japan- 
ese academic year and of Stanford’s spring term. Although, to comply 
with Japanese visa regulations, Stanford undergraduates will have to 
register at Waseda University and its graduate students at Tokyo Uni- 
versity, they will all be allowed to take courses at other Tokyo institu- 
tions such as Keio University, Sophia, and International Christian Uni- 
versity, on a unit basis. The Stanford students will live with their 
Japanese counterparts under regular university conditions, except that 
the majority of their courses will be taught in English and some of their 
meals will be American style. In addition to language training, under- 
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graduates will study various aspects of Japanese society under specialists 
in Asian and Japanese affairs. Graduate students will be given an oppor- 
tunity to improve their knowledge of the Japanese language generally 
and the technical language of their research fields. In addition, they will 
come into contact with Japanese specialists, have access to libraries and 
archives and participate in Japanese-organized field trips and research 
programs. The Tokyo stay will be one year, for some graduate students 
longer. 


University of Bridgeport started this September in its reading labora- 
tory school a special program for high school graduates who have failed 
to get into college despite their potential for college work. Special em- 
phasis will be placed upon reading, listening, note-taking, examinations 
and other college communication skills. 


University of Chicago has established the Ferdinand Schevill Distin- 
guished Service Professorship in the Humanities, made possible by a 
generous gift from an anonymous alumna, friend of former chancellor 
Lawrence A. Kimpton and of the late Ferdinand Schevill. Schevill, a 
member of the original faculty of the University of Chicago, was known 
as a brilliant scholar and writer and as a stimulating teacher, who at the 


age of 80 went to the University of Frankfurt as an exchange professor. 


University of Michigan’s department of English language and literature 
is offering this fall special instruction to a select group of high school 
English teachers who have never completed a major or its equivalent in 
the field. A proseminar, “Teaching of English,” will be held each Satur- 
day as an extension of a program begun by the department during the 
summer session. One of the purposes of the program is to test the pos- 
sibility of producing substantial gains in the teaching effectiveness of 
those who have not specialized academically in English but who have 
nevertheless been called upon to teach high school English. Teachers 
were selected for the program by school principals and superintendents, 
and each teacher received a $500 stipend from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 


University of North Dakota has received the private library of the late 


Charles J. Murphy, a prominent lawyer in Grand Forks. The collection 
of 633 volumes includes an unusual two-volume 1772 edition of Samuel 
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Butler’s Hudibras and the complete writings of Abraham Lincoln, Wal- 
ter Scott, Charles Dickens, Victor Hugo and Robert Burns. 


University of Texas will enable selected students to compress profes- 
sional preparation for teaching in high school and elementary school into 
two semesters (or a summer session and one semester) instead of the 
standard four or five semesters. Special courses will be ready for pro- 
spective high school teachers this coming spring semester, but the elemen- 
tary program will start in 1961-62. To be eligible for consideration, a 
student must have a B grade average or better, be recommended by his 
departmental adviser, have an adequate base of course work in funda- 
mental subjects and have either junior or senior standing. He may earn 
his degree in the colleges of arts and sciences, business administration, 
education or fine arts. 


Yale University has been experimenting for the last two years with a 
teacher recruitment program known as the Carnegie Teaching Fellow- 
ships. Unlike many other teacher training programs, this plan sets out to 
recruit the able college graduate who, if undecided about his career, 
rarely chooses teaching but usually drifts into a higher-paying job in 
business or industry. So far, eleven out of the eighteen men enrolled have 


been led to make teaching their career. A Carnegie fellow is enrolled in 
the Yale graduate school and takes a few advanced courses in addition to 
his teaching. If, after a year’s trial, he decides to go on with teaching, he 
assumes the regular graduate course leading to the Ph.D. degree. In the 
year of trial he receives $3,750 of which $2,400 is base pay, while the 
remaining $1,350 goes for tuition and fees. 
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New College Presidents 


Belmont Abbey College, 

Belmont, North Carolina . . 
Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas . . 
Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri 
Emmanuel College, Boston, Massachusetts . 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Gordon College & Divinity School, 

Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York. 
Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, 

Saint Louis, Missouri. . . . 

Mount Mercy College, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Muhlenberg College, 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Nazareth College, Rochester, New York . 
New York City Community College of 

Applied Arts & Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pace College, New York, New York. . . 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
Saint Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois . . 
Siena College, Memphis, Tennessee 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan . 
University of Massachusetts, 

Amherst, Massachusetts 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin . . 
Western Michigan University, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 


John A. Ocetgen 


. Vernon H. Neufeld 
. Fenton Keyes 


William J. Condon 
William S. Findley 

Sister M. Daniel Tammany 
Sister Ann Bartholomew 
Gordon W. Blackwell 


James Forrester 
Mother M. Brendan McQuillan 


Mother Mary Blish 
Sister M. Muriel 


Erling N. Jenson 


. Sister Helen Daniel 


Lawrence L. Jarvie 


. Arlo L. Schilling 


Sister Mary Virginia 


. Edward J. Mortola 


. Sister Marie Perpetua 

. Sister Mary Josetta 

. Sister Albertus Magnus 
. Laurence V. Britt 


John W. Lederle 


. William C. Jones 
. Sister M. Justille McDonald 


James W. Miller 





Our Contributors 


William M. Armstrong 


a graduate of Bradley, Louisiana State and Stanford Uni- 
versities, has taught history at Louisiana State, Stanford, 
Eastern Illinois University, Washington College and Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University. 


lan Braley 


is a Yale graduate in mechanical engineering and taught 
engineering at Arizona State College before entering gradu- 
ate school in pursuit of his Ph.D. 


Brother H. Charles, F.S.C. 


a member of the teaching order of Christian Brothers and a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, is professor and 
chairman of the department of biology at Saint Mary’s 
College, Minnesota. 


Philip S. Covington 
a graduate of Emory University and Duke University, is 
professor of English and dean of the college at Wofford 
College. 


W. H. Cowley 


David Jacks Professor of Higher Education at Stanford 
University, is a graduate of Dartmouth and the University 
of Chicago and has served as a college president in the midst 
of a lifetime of teaching. 


Gordon C. Godbey 


has been a high school principal and a businessman as well as 
a research worker in adult education and is now associate 
professor and director of the university extension division 
of the University of Delaware. 





W. Edgar Gregory 


born on a Missouri farm and graduated from Colorado 
College, Chicago Theological Seminary and the University 
of California, has been a Congregational pastor, missionary 
and army chaplain and is now professor of psychology at 
the College of the Pacific. 


Walter B. Hendrickson 


a graduate of Butler University, Indiana University and 
Harvard University, is professor of history at MacMurray 
College. 


James B. Moore 


has been a pastor, college chaplain and newspaper editor, 
is a free-lance writer by profession and serves as director of 
public information and instructor in journalism and creative 
writing at Whittier College. 


Richard Morton 


was born in England, took degrees at the Universities of 
Wales and Oxford and taught at the University of the 
Witwatersrand in South Africa before joining the faculty 
of Lake Erie College. 


Frederic W. Ness 


author of A Guide to Graduate Study, is a graduate of 
Dickinson College, the University of Cincinnati and Yale 
University, has been a college dean and professor of English 
and is now vice president, provost and dean of the graduate 
school at Long Island University. 


Gerald R. Patton 


assistant professor of sociology at Whittier College, has 
made field studies of social conditions in Europe, Asia and 
Africa and served as director of the initial semester of 
“Whittier in Copenhagen.” 


Virginia L. Radley 


is a graduate of Russell Sage College, the University of 
Rochester and Syracuse University, has taught English in 
both school and college and is now associate professor and 
associate dean at Russell Sage College. 





William K. Selden 


a Princeton graduate, has served in administrative posts at 
Princeton, Brown and Northwestern Universities, has been 
president of Illinois College and is now executive secretary 
of the National Commission on Accrediting. 


Guy E. Snavely 


scholar, teacher and administrator, is executive director 
emeritus of the Association of American Colleges and for- 
mer editor of this journal. 


Henry King Stanford 


educated at Emory University, the University of Heidel- 
berg, the University of Denver and New York University, 
has been a teacher of public administration, a practicing 
educational administrator and a technical adviser overseas, 
and is now president of Birmingham-Southern College. 


Henry F. Williams 


a graduate of Howard College and the University of 
Chicago, is assistant professor of economics at Franklin 
College of Indiana. 
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A timely “Guide to Policy” 


of major importance to adult 
educators, university adminis- 
trators, cooperative extension 
administrators and staff, and 
all those concerned with the 
significant college-level educa- 
tion of adults... 


By RENEE PETERSEN and WILLIAM PETERSEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


A Project Planned and Directed by WARREN ROVETCH 
Director, Education Research Associates 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION, restricted entirely to that subject, 
is developed from the single premise that significant college-level education 
of adults is an important task and a legitimate expression of higher educa- 
tion’s mission. Effective implementation of this expression means cleansing 
typical general-extension activity of “university noneducation for adults,” 
and protecting such activity against commercialism and denigration by the 
rest of the campus. 


This volume, a Guide to Policy, suggests principles of operation for edu- 
cational policy, financing, organization, and administration. A new adminis- 
trative concept, the “total extension function,” is introduced—namely, every- 
thing that the university does in addition to regular daytime teaching of 
adolescents and faculty research. There are important discussions of foreign 
affairs education and of the Cooperative Extension Service included in this 
up-to-date appraisal of the field. The authors include a 478-item bibliog- 
raphy. The first basic book in the field for many years, Universtry ADULT 
EDUCATION presents a constructive attack on progressive-education ideology 
in adult education, providing a basis for answers to those questions the top 
administrator must deal with to formulate constructive policies. 


“One of the best written, clearest, most critically detached and intelligent 
statements I have ever seen. . . . This extremely stimulating and helpful book 
has been worth waiting for.” —Deran Paut A. McGuee, New York University 


“Must reading for every member of our administrative staff.”” —E. L. Kecier, . 
Director of Continuing Education, Pennsylvania State University 


“All of us in the field will do well to read the book and examine the ques- 
tions in the light of our own experience and responsibilities.” 

—A. A. Livericut, Director, Center for the Study of Liberal 

Education for Adults. 


at your bookstore or from $5.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 











Announcing . 
TIAA’S NEW HOME PROTECTION PLAN 


To meet any need for a great deal 
of immediate Life insurance 


A $20,000 Policy Cou Only $45.60 at Aye 30! 


Do you need a great deal of insurance now but less as the years go 
by—as a mortgage is paid off, children grow up, savings or invest- 
ments increase, your annuity death benefit becomes substantial? 
This new TIAA plan may be just what you’ve been looking for. 
This is a level premium Term insurance plan providing its largest 
amount of protection initially and reducing by schedule each year 
to recognize decreasing insurance needs. The net cost is low be- 
cause it is temporary insurance designed to meet temporary needs. 
Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25, or 30 years are available. 
You are eligible to apply | 4 this plan if you are 55 years of age or 
younger and employed, full- or gate by a college, university, 
nonprofit educational a research institution or private school. 
receive a personal illustration, just c lete the coupon and cana 
it to TIAA. No agent will call since TIAA employs none; your infor- 
mation will be mailed to you. 
As an illustration of the plan’s low cost, a 20-year policy providing 
a $20,000 initial amount of insurance issued to a man age 30 calls 
for a level annual premium of $77.20. The cash dividend of $31.60 
at the end of the first year reduces the first year net cost to $45.60, 
according to the current dividend scale. Dividend amounts, of 
course, are declared once a year and therefore cannot be guaranteed 
for the future. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me an illustration of a___....__-year policy of 
$ initial amount. 
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Adapted to the Needs of Today 


TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


Public relations and 
fund-raising counsel 
to many of America’s 
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and private schools 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Charter Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 











PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 
+ 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
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How A Modern 
Tuition Payment Program 
Meets Today’s Needs 


Today colleges are feeling increasing pressure to put the payment of fees 
and tuition on a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement to pay out 
of income is, of course, a reflection of the fact that few parents have suf- 
ficient savings to see their children through college. 

The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in the field of 
tuition financing have produced a plan which works to the best advantage 
of both college and parent. Several hundred colleges offer this service 
which is used by parents in all 50 states. Here are some major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the college, with the college 
receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. The college has no 
liability as to parent's ability to pay. The plan is flexible enough .. 
to handle any situation, at any time of year. 


. The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 years on a 
single contract. Parent iife insurance is included automatically 
on contracts covering more than one academic year. There is no 
credit investigation of parents. Tactful, helpful handling of 
parents in all contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of 
good will for the college. 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of your 
admissions program? We shall be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





The Only Life Insurance Company 
Serving College Men Exclusively 


COLLEGE LIFE 
4 ii 
ys oe WE + 4 - 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Makes possible Life Insurance benefits 
for College Men available no place else 





- Monthly Income if You are Ill or Injured—Protects your greatest 
asset—your future earning power. 

. Pays Double for Accidental Death—Broadest protection obtain- 
able. 

. Cash When It’s Needed—At retirement, or to your beneficiary. 
Cash or loan valves are available for emergencies or to take ad- 
vantage of business opportunities. 

. Cash Dividends—Savings and profits, resulting from specialization, 
possed along as dividends. 

. Low Cost—Because we sell only to college men... a specialized, 
preferred risk. 

. Reduced Premium Deposits First 3 Years— Make it easier to own 
adequate protection while you are getting started. 

. Unqualified Safety—All reserves actually on deposit with the State 
of Indiana. 











“Buy Where You 
THE Benefit Most” 
COLLEGE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY QF AMERICA 


NDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 








The AAUP —_— American Association 


of 


BULLETIN ; University Professors 


THE QUARTERLY JoURNAL of the American Association of 
University Professors, a professional organization that has 
served the interests of college and university teachers and re- 
search scholars since 1915. The Bulletin contains articles and 
reports of concern to all persons interested in higher educa- 
tion. Current subjects include: academic freedom and tenure; 
economic status of the profession; faculty participation in col- 
lege and university government; government and higher edu- 
cation; faculty-administration relations; professional ethics. 


Circulation 46,000 Subscription: $3.50 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785, MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














Announcing: 
“Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the Schools” 


Contains 8 articles which originally appeared in the PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE JOURNAL, plus a foreword by the Director of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, R. H. Felix, who writes: 


“I am particularly pleased to contribute the foreword to this impressive 
collection of articles on mental health in education. The programs 
described are a sampling of the creative work being done in this field 
and represent a timely contribution to a rapidly expanding area of 
mental health practice.” 


In addition to introductory and summary articles by Joseph Samler, 
Editor of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JouRNAL, the 68-page publication 
contains articles by Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott, Ralph H. 
Ojemann, William E. Hall, Clark Moustakas, John R. Seeley, and Barbara 


Biber. 
Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus 
postage. Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605, NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON GQ, D.C. 














Directories of Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
8th Edition, 1960. $13.00 


American Junior Colleges 
5th Edition, 1960. $9.00 


International Handbook of Universities 
1st Edition, 1959. $6.00 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 
1960 Edition. $13.00 


A Guide to Graduate Study: 
Program Leading to the Ph.D. Degree 
2nd Edition, 1960. $6.00 


Publications of the Association of 
American Colleges 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961-62 
1960. $3.00 


Send for catalog, more information, or order from 


Dept. A 


American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Planning and ‘Design 
Consultants 


FOOD SERVICE FACILITIES 
Cafeterias, Snackbars, Banquet and Private 
Dining Facilities are KWA specialties. 


COLLEGE UNION BUILDINGS 
Programming, Planning and Design; Color 
Studies and Interior Decoration — Services 
from initial concept to completion. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 
Consultation, Design and Color Studies; 
Prototype Rooms, Public Space Planning 
— Specifications and Plans of Furnishings. 


COLLEGE BOOKSTORES 
Planning, Design and Detailing. KWA is 
concerned with problems of Merchandising 
and Graphics as well as over-all appearance. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
KWA has had unique experience in the lay- 
out, Planning and Styling of a wide variety 
of administrative offices. 


Ken White Associates have planned facilities for more than 
one hundred and ninety colleges and universities. We will be 
pleased to submit, without obligation, proposals for services 
and project estimates on any of the above. Our quarterly news- 
letter, Advance, is of particular interest to persons responsible 
for college facilities. To receive copies, write to us. We'll be 
happy to add your name to our mailing list. 


Saray 


KEN WHITE 
ASSOCKATES 


13 Madison Avenue Westwood, N. J. 
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Service Pins 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. Medals and Trophies 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. Ceramics 
College and High School 
ii ‘ Rings 
t 
A joint project of the Engraved Paper Products 


Association of American Colleges 


AND THE 
American Association of “OF, Combany 
University Professors aticesono, // MASSACHUSETTS 


The important reference volume for all educators, advisors and parents 














THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


41ST EDITION, 1960 illus., 1280 pp., red cloth, $10.00 


The new 1960 HANDBOOK presents the most current, unbiased 
data on independent education, both primary and secondary, 
throughout the country. 


Order from 
PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS - 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Who also publish 
THE INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, Reiser, $8.00 
POWER AND MORALITY, Sorokin and Lunden, $3.50 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS, Sorokin, $7.50 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE, Ashley Montagu, $6.00 














FUND-RAISING FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SUCCESS 


depends upon ... 


PREPARATION and RESEARCH 
ADHERENCE to EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
TIME SCHEDULES with FLEXIBILITY 
PROSPECT CONTACTS 
by COMPETENT REPRESENTATIVES 
COMPLETELY INTEGRATED PROCEDURES 


with ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


we adhere to these principles 





Bureau 


$520 PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK & WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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we 


